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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


been achieved by the Conference during the 

past week, a subtle change has taken place 
in the outlook which may conceivably lead to a settle- 
ment worth having. ‘The intervention of the Bankers, 
which we recorded last week, brought the assembled 
statesmen sharply up against realities. This salutary 
experience produced consternation at first, but beneath 
the feverish (and futile) search for ‘‘ a formula ’’ which 
ensued, it is possible to discern a new recognition that 
realities must sooner or later be faced. It even seems 
to have occurred to some members of the Conference 
that awkward questions must inevitably be raised by 
the Germans, however skilfully they are disguised in 
formulas between the Allies and evaded in negotiations 
with the bankers. The Germans are therefore to enjoy, 
it is said, the right of free discussion with the Allies on 
the proposed agreements, and M. Herriot is even pre- 
pared to bring the military evacuation of the Ruhr 
within the range of possibilities. It is true that, at the 
time of our going to press, the Germans have not 
actually been invited, but this is not necessarily a bad 
sign; for in August, the international holiday month, 
Poincarist pressure upon M. Herriot may relax. 

* * * 

It would be foolish to rest any confident hopes 
upon these slender foundations. A warning growl from 
M. Poincaré, a calculated indiscretion by the Quai 
d’Orsay, or even a Teutonic blunder in diplomacy, may 
bring the whole card-house tumbling in ruins. One 
important event, which must have good results what- 
ever happens to the Conference, can, however, be 
recorded. The American statesmen now in London, 
and notably Mr. Hughes, the Secretary of State who 
first suggested the appointment of the Dawes Commit- 
tee, have played an admirable part in pressing for a 
fair application of the Dawes scheme. Thus the bene- 
ficent intervention of America in European affairs 
develops, in spite of all the obstacles placed in the way 
by past mistakes and coming elections. The Jurists, 
both French and British, also appear to be doing their 
work with a fine impartiality. The main issue of the 


W = on the surface very little progress has 


Conference must, however, depend upon how far M. 
Herriot can summon up courage to pursue a policy of 
reconciliation, and how far French public opinion will 
support him in so doing. This in its turn may depend 
in large measure, as we suggest on another page of this 
issue, on Mr. MacDonald’s willingness to yield some- 
thing in deference to the French preoccupation with 
“ security,’’ while standing firm for a square deal with 


the Germans. 
* * * 


News from the Rhineland continues to indicate the 
persistence of the old spirit of chicanery and domination. 
The French military and bureaucracy on the spot would 
appear to have convinced themselves that the efforts of 
their backers in Paris will shortly meet with success, and 
that the Herriot Government will not be sufficiently 
long-lived to check their plans permanently. Mean- 
while they are doggedly carrying out the Poincaré 
policy by means which are not less effective because they 
are devious. While the Paris Government issues an 
amnesty—the good faith of which is not questioned 
even by the Germans—to political offenders and depor- 
tees, the local French authorities deprive the ‘ ges- 
ture ’’ of all practical value in the case of large numbers 
of officials by refusing to allow them, when they have 
returned, to resume their functions, and thereby gain 
a livelihood. Permission to return without concurrent 
permission to work is a concession so mutilated that, so 
far from improving the atmosphere, it renders it if pos- 
sible even worse than before. In particular, a quite 
diabolical use is made of the housing shortage to keep 
the return of the expelled German officials in the purely 
theoretical sphere. Apart from the fact that the indi- 
vidual German’s home is almost invariably occupied by 
a Frenchman doing ‘his work, the French billeting 
authorities appear to have hit on the device of increas- 
ing their demands for accommodation in precisely the 
same ratio as the German local housing authorities 
manage, with the utmost difficulty, to release accommo- 
dation for the persons permitted by the amnesty to 
return. At Diisseldorf this policy has been applied with 
special ingenuity in the form of a requisitioning of 
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almost the whole of the Government buildings in which 
the German bureaucracy’s work, if it is to be done at 


all, must be carried on. 
> . + 


In the meantime the amnesty to persons convicted 
by French military courts during the period of passive 
resistance is in many cases not carried out, while the 
number of new arrests is so great as—in spite of the 
amnesty—to keep the numbers of arrested persons still 
inordinately high. As further evidence of the profoundly 
unconciliatory temper of the officials on the spot, the 
system of fining traders retrospectively for offences com- 
mitted against the Customs regulations during the 
period of passive resistance is being enforced with 
renewed and intensified severity. Particularly signifi- 
cant—and very naturally a source of special bitterness— 
is the fact that so far from tolerating a general rein- 
statement of the returning railwaymen, the Régie 
authorities are keeping the number of German employees 
practically stationary, while still steadily adding to the 
numbers of the French. The point is especially signifi- 
cant in view of the obstinate stand being made by the 
French military representatives at the London Confer- 
ence for the retention of a measure of control over the 
main strategic railways of the Rhineland (quite apart 
from the question of the military occupation of the 
Ruhr) larger than is provided for by the Rhineland 
Agreement (Treaty of Versailles), and larger than was 
found adequate up to the Occupation of the Ruhr. 
Whether this skeleton-hold on the strategic railways is 
proposed in the particularly objectionable form of a 
dilution of the German railway personnel by some 4,000 
French and Belgians, or in that of an independent 
Franco-Belgian railway corps of about that strength, it 
should be firmly resisted. 

* * . 

The Housing Bill has come before the House of 
Lords without being certified as a money Bill, so that 
the Lords were free either to reject or to amend it. It 
received a second reading without a division, and it is 
fairly clear that—unless Lord Weir’s remarkable claim 
transforms the situation—the same prudential con- 
siderations which brought the Bill through the Commons 
will enable it to run the gauntlet of the Upper House. 
Lord Weir asserted that houses could be built by 
standardized methods, without the assistance of any of 
the skilled grades of building labour, for less than £300 
per house, exclusive of lands, roads, and drains. This 
was not, of course, the irresponsible obiter dictum of an 
amateur. It is an open secret that Lord Weir has been 
engaged for a long time in a sustained attempt to solve 
the problem of building houses cheaply by standardized 
methods; and his speech in the Lords was in effect a 
claim, put forward by one of the most sober and respon- 
sible business men in the country, that he had found a 
solution. Obviously it is of the utmost importance that 
his claim should be fully tested; and Lord Midleton 
has done well to give notice that he will move that the 
matter should be inquired into before the Lords con- 
sider the Housing Bill in Committee. 

* al » 

The idea of building houses by a completely new 
technique is, of course, not a new one. Claims to have 
evolved a new technique have been innumerable since 
the Armistice, and many of them have been tested by 
experiment, with the invariable result that the houses, 
whether satisfactory or not as regards quality, have 
proved more costly than those built by traditional 
methods. Lord Weir’s claim has to override the 
adverse presumption born of this experience. But there 
are two reasons for hoping that it may do so. The first 


is that all previous novel methods have failed, because 
the economies they have offered have been confined to 
the erection of the outer shell of the house, and have 
been outweighed by increased interior costs, whereas 
Lord Weir has devoted as much attention to the latter 
factor as to the former. : 

* * * 

The second reason for hoping that Lord Weir’s 
claim will survive the test of experience lies in the 
reputation of Lord Weir. Lord Weir is not the sort 
of man who contrives to produce optimistic costing 
figures, by overlooking some apparently insignificant 
but really formidable items of cost. His claim was 
made with an obvious sense of responsibility, and it 
would be surprising if fair experiment were to show that 
it was widely far from the mark. After all, there would 
be nothing fundamentally surprising if Lord Weir were 
to succeed in solving a problem which has baffled every- 
one who has hitherto attempted it; for no one of any- 
thing like his calibre has ever attempted it before 
Perhaps Kipling’s lines— 

“T tell this tale—which is strictly true— 
Just by way of convincing you 
How very little since things was made 
Things has altered in the building trade,”’ 
are not destined to represent an imperishable and 
ineluctable truth. 
* * * 

We do not consider that the Liberals in the House 
of Commons either deserve or will derive much credit 
for the line they have taken with regard to the Agricul- 
tural Wages Bill. Only experience of the practical 
working of the Bill can prove whether or not they were 
wise in securing a reduction of the powers of the Central 
Board. We are doubtful whether they were wise in this, 
and we are certain of the unwisdom of the attempt to 
provide in the Bill for a minimum wage of 30s. ‘The 
statutory and specific minimum wage is quite incom- 
patible with an elastic system of wage regulation on 
trade board lines. The specified minimum is almost 
certain either to be too high for some districts, or else 
so low that at best it has no effect on the wages decided 
upon at all, and at worst it causes the boards to be 
content with lower wage rates than are really possible. 
There are grave objections to the insertion of a definite 
figure in a Bill of this kind, and before the war the 
Liberal Government refused to do so in the case of 
the coal mines. No doubt some of the Liberal sup- 
porters of the proposal supported it sincerely, but we 
cannot help suspecting that it was intended, at least in 
part, as a tactical manceuvre which would put the 
Labour Party in a difficulty. Moves of this kind are, 
of course, the conventional tactics of parties out of 
office, but under existing Parliamentary conditions the 
Liberal Party would, we think, do better to avoid 
them. 


* * * 

The Government has appointed a strong Com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Sir Arthur Balfour 
“to inquire into and report upon the conditions and 
prospects of British industry and commerce, with special 
reference to the export trade, and to make recommen- 
dations in regard thereto.’”” Mr. Sidney Webb has 
obligingly furnished this Committee with a memoran- 
dum which makes it clear that a tedious academic 
inquiry, leading ultimately to the production of an 
impressive Blue Book, is contemplated, and that any 
prompt recommendations as to Government action would 
be deprecated. This is in keeping with the general 
attitude of Britain’s first Labour Government, which 
makes full use of all the familiar devices for shelving 
inconvenient questions. The Committee will no doubt 
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do good work, but it is obvious that the appointment 
of an Economic General Staff with a general commission 
to keep “the prospects of British industry ”’ “under 
review would be a more businesslike and effective 
measure. Meanwhile, it is pleasant to notice that Mr. 
Webb, when heckled by Labour members “as to 
whether the Government would think it desirable to 
interfere with the operation of supply and demand”’ 
(in the matter of wheat supplies), replied: “Certainly, 
with all my heart, if I only knew how to do it.”’ 
e * * 


The Presidential outlook in America is undoubtedly 
affected by the sensational rise in the price of wheat, 
and the sudden change in the condition of the Western 
farmers from indigence to opulence. The independent 
candidature of Mr. La Follette received a great part 
of its stimulus from the widespread agrarian distress, 
which, for the past two years, has made a violent con- 
trast with the industrial prosperity of the East and 
Middle West. A fulfilment of the July anticipations 
as to the harvest tells strongly in favour of Mr. 
Coolidge, who fears, in the West, not Mr. Davis but 
Senator La Follette. Another new factor in the situa- 
tion has emerged this week. General Pershing and the 
War Department are working to make September 12th 
a national Mobilization Day—to be marked by a com- 
plete display of military and civil preparedness, as 
though the call to a state of war had been sounded. 
Churches and peace societies have protested, but the 
President is for it. Governor Bryan of Nebraska, 
Democratic candidate for the Vice-Presidency, de- 
nounces the plan in outspoken terms, to the delight of 
the Republicans, who assume that the Governor’s 
action implies a division in the Democratic Party. Mr. 
Davis must make his own campaign. He cannot wel- 
come the diversion of Mobilization Day, and he is well 
aware that any material weakening of La Follette 
makes the West safe for the Republicans. 


* * * 


The Brazilian censorship has had the usual effect 
of rendering the official communiqués unintelligible and 
untrustworthy. There seems, however, to be sufficient 
confirmation of the report that Sao Paulo has fallen, 
though this does not necessarily mean the end of the 
insurrection, and it is stated that Rio de Janeiro itself 
is menaced. In any event the rising must have a most 
unhappy effect on the revival of confidence in Brazilian 
stability, which was looked for as a result of the British 
Expert Mission. The actual leaders of the insurgents 
are understood to be military officers with a personal 
grievance, but the separatist. movement in Sao Paulo is 
believed to be supported largely by business men, dis- 
satisfied with the financial and administrative record of 
the Federal Government. If this be the motive behind 
the rising, neither the time nor the method of the protest 
can be considered as well chosen; but it is evident that 
military success will still leave the Government with a 
formidable problem to solve. Divergencies of race and 
interest render the preservation of unity in the hugé and 
loosely knit Brazilian Republic no easy task; but the 
economic importance of Sao Paulo is such that its con- 
tentment is an essential preliminary to any real revival 
of Brazilian credit. 

* * * 

Mr. Baldwin still continues in the sympathetic 
réle of the good man struggling with Conservatism. 
He remarked at Manchester on Saturday that he knew 


he had been criticized for being “too gentle’’ in his 
handling of the Labour Party, but that he had done it 
deliberately because he believed that “ it had been a good 
thing for this country that that party, comprising as it 
did so many citizens of this country, should learn by 
experience what a great responsibility administrating an 
Empire such as ours really is.’”’ No better vindication 
could be framed of the Liberal decision, ever since 
denounced by the Conservatives, to put Labour in 
office. In this speech at Manchester Mr. Baldwin again 
failed to open his arms at all widely to Mr. Churchill. 
Repeatedly we are told that the mountain will realty 
come to Mahomet this time, but always, to the intense 
annoyance of the prophets, the mountain makes it clear 
that Mahomet must come to it, and must shed his 
Moslem principles on the way. We are not surprised. 
For those who seem most anxious to bring about the 
alliance are just the people who criticize Mr. Baldwin 
for being a roi fainéant. It is not unnatural, there- 
fore, to assume that they have cast Mr. Churchill for 
the part of Mayor of the Palace. 
* * * 

Last Tuesday the House of Commons discussed 
British commitments in Iraq, and the debate ranged 
over a wide field without ever coming to grips with some 
of the more serious aspects of the question. It is diffi- 
cult to understand the motive of the Conservative 
Party in putting down this particular subject for dis- 
cussion at this stage, unless, indeed, it was for the 
purpose of demonstrating the existence of what Com- 
mander Kenworthy termed an “unholy alliance” 
between itself and Labour, and of a marked diver- 
gence of view between Labour and the Liberals. If 
this was indeed the object of Mr. Ormsby-Gore, who 
opened the debate, he -succeeded well enough. Mr. 
Thomas went so far as to suggest that no Govern- 
ment would be wise to commit itself to evacuation 
of Iraq in four years’ time, and, almost in the 
same breath, committed his Government to that 
course on the condition that the Opposition should 
leave it in power long enough. Lord Winter- 
ton spoke as an enthusiastic supporter of Arab 
nationalism, but seemed to imagine that Arab national- 
ism and the Sharifian cause are on» and the same. The 
trouble is that in Iraq, at any rate, the two are 
mutually antagonistic. We shall return to the subject 
at greater length in our next issue. 

* * * 


In presenting a statue of Blackstone to the English 
Bar, the members of the American Bar Association have 
performed a graceful act which has more significance 
than attaches to the average ‘/hands-across-the-sea 
demonstration. Their joint heritage in the Common 
Law is among the strongest of the real ties 
between the English-speaking peoples. It was on 
the conceptions of civil liberty formulated in Black- 
stone’s Commentaries that the founders of the United 
States reared the fabric of their own Constitution and 
jurisprudence, and American jurists have since repaid 
the debt by their contributions to the joint study of the 
Common Law and constitutional theory. It is a par- 
ticularly happy touch that the Canadian Bar Association 
should be acting as joint hosts of our American guests, 
for it emphasizes the position of the Dominion as a link 
and interpreter between the United States and ourselves, 
and the common traditions shared by the States not only 
with Great Britain but with the British Commonwealth. 
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SECURITY AND GUARANTEES. 


E publish this week a letter by Mrs. Swanwick, 
4 defending the Government’s decision to 
reject the draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance, 
submitted by the League Assembly. We are less con- 
cerned with the wisdom of this particular act—which, 
for better or worse, is now done past recall—than with 
a fundamental issue, which lies behind it, and which we 
are far from having done with yet. Material guaran- 
tees will never suflice to assure peace, On that point we 
are in full agreement with Mrs. Swanwick. If the moral 
atmosphere which now pervades international relations 
continues to prevail, a new and more terrible war will 
become inevitable, no matter what pacts of mutual 
assistance are entered into, whether comprehensive or 
partial, whether formed under the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, or bearing the character of an old- 
fashioned alliance. But, if material guarantees are not 
enough to ensure a stable peace, are they not perhaps an 
essential condition of it—essential to that feeling of 
general security in which alone a true spirit of inter- 
national comity can get a chance to grow! Is it not, 
therefore, one of the most important tasks of inter- 
national statesmanship to devise some practicable pian 
by which material guarantees against aggression can be 
afforded? If such a plan can be devised, ought not we 
in Britain to be willing to contemplate assuming obliga- 
tions under it? Or is this view based on radically false 
premises? 1s there something in the search for material 
guarantees fundamentally antagonistic to the spirit of 
peace? Are the moral and material factors inherently 
incompatible ; and the attempt to combine them thereby 
doomed to failure? Is the only hope of security that 
each nation should learn to trust solely to the rectitude 
of its own conduct, and the force of its example on its 
neighbours ! 

Mrs, Swanwick, if we understand her aright, takes 

the latter view. She would have Britain do all she can 
to improve international relations by undertaking not 
to go to war; but she will have nothing to do with any 
plan which involves an obligation to go to war in any 
circumstances whatever. The view which she expresses 
is held widely and with passionate sincerity by slightly 
differing schools of thought. It is a fearful responsibility 
for.a Government when a case has actually arisen, 
»when all the circumstances are before it, to decide. to 
lead its people into war. There are many—perhaps Mrs. 
Swanwick is among them—who hold that no circum- 
stances can ever justify so terrible a step. There are 
many others who do not fully share this view, who 
concede that circumstances may arise which leave a 
State no alternative but to resort to war, who hold 
none the less strongly that the matter is not one on 
which undertakings can legitimately be given in 
advance ; that to commit its people to engage in war in 
circumstances which, however carefully defined, may 
possibly, when they arise, not seem to the people to 
justify war, is something which no Government or Par- 
liament has a right to do. 

With those who hold that war is always and neces- 
sarily wrong, we cannot argue; for their faith is rooted 
in layers of conviction too deep for argument to reach. 
We can only respect them and differ from them. But 
those who take their stand on the ground of the limits 
of. a Government’s right to commit its people are on 
the plane of practical consequence, and must take 
account of the practice and traditions of the world. 


Have Governments ever hesitated to accept on their 
people’s behalf the obligation to go to war, when they 
hoped thereby to safeguard their direct national 
interests? Military alliances, ententes, treaties binding 
the signatories to uphold by force of arms the integrity 
of this or that State, are among the commonplaces of 
diplomacy. The British Empire is at this moment bound 
by a large number of obligations in different quarters of 
the globe, which, if words have any meaning, commit 
us in certain eventualities to go to war. Is it pro- 
posed to make a clean sweep of such obligations? Or are 
they to be taboo only when they are designed to serve 
the cause of general peace, rather than the special 
interests of the British Empire? That is the view of the 
service departments; it is a view for which, in a danger- 
ous world, strong practical arguments can be urged. 
Is it the view of Mrs, Swanwick and Lord Parmoor? 
But does not the Covenant of the League of 
Nations already impose upon us the obligation to go to 
war on its behalf? Is it possible by any fair-minded 
construction of Articles 10 and 16 to interpret them 
merely as a promise of non-aggression, involving no 
obligation to resist aggression by force of arms} How can 
we reconcile with such a view the following passage in 
Article 164—« ' 
“Tt shall be the duty of the Council in such case 
to recommend to the several Governments concerned what 
effective military, naval, or aix force the Members of the 


League shall severally contribute to the armed forces 
to be used to protect the covenants of the League.’’ 


Does not this passage imply that conception of the 
League as material as well as moral super-State which 
is so repugnant to Mrs. Swanwick? We admit that the 
obligation is implied, rather than precisely stated; it 
was one of the objects of the draft Treaty of Mutual 
Assistance to clear up the ambiguity, by defining the 
obligation with more precision. Is it not essential that 
in one sense or another the ambiguity should be cleared 
up? Mrs. Swanwick tells us in effect that in no 
circumstances can we offer any material guarantees to 
France, and asks if it is not more honest to say so. Cer- 
tainly, if that is really the view of the Government and 
of the British people. But in that case would it not 
also be more honest to make it clear that we recognize 
no naval or military obligations under the League 
Covenant? 

Is this really the view of the present Government? 
It is certainly the yiew of an influential section of it; 
and equally certainly its prevalence did much to inspire 
the uncompromising nature of the Government’s rejec- 
tion of the draft Treaty. Its adoption and maintenance 
as @ cardinal tenet of British policy would be fatal, we 
believe, not only to the hope of progress with general 
disarmament, but to a successful issue of the pressing 
problem of Franco-German relations. It is easy for the 
British people, who have seldom felt a vivid sense of 
danger during the past two centuries, to be scornful of 
the French demand for “‘ security,’’ and to be indignant 
at it when put forward by French sympathizers as a 
justification of, or even excuse for, the policy of M. 
Poincaré. Guarantees or no guarantees, the dangers of 
a policy of reconciliation, however great they may be, 
must be less than those of a policy of oppression, which 
is certain to lead to disaster. This is profoundly true, 
but it is the kind of truth that a people will never 
grasp, so long as the dangers of the path of reconcilia- 
tion seem so great as they do to France.’ If Germany is 
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allowed to recover, she will again become stronger than 
France, and France must trust—apart from the chances 
of external aid—solely to her secular enemy’s goodwill. 
It is hard for a people, momentarily dominant, and 
seeing innumerable possibilities of perpetuating that 
dominance indefinitely, to brace themselves to take that 
chance. 

For this reason we believe that an essential condi- 
tion of France adopting and adhering to a liberal course 
is that she should see a fair prospect, if she does so, of 
obtaining material guarantees against German aggres- 
sion; and it is this that makes the Government's atti- 
tude towards the question of guarantees a matter of 
immediate importance. Since last week-end the Lon- 
don Conference has taken a marked turn for the better. 
There is now just a hope that M. Herriot may accept a 
genuine settlement, which would really mean the final 
abandonment of the Ruhr policy, and stake his political 
life on the issue. Whether he will really do so, whether 
if he does he will be upheld by his people, turns on how 
he is met on the point of security. Mrs. Swanwick tells 
us that we should do more to ensure peace by treating 
Germany decently, and no longer as a pariah, than by 
signing any pact of mutual guarantee. Is the truth 
not rather that Mr. McDonald was at first compelled to 
concede to France that Germany should continue to be 
treated as a pariah, because he would not meet her 
along the lines of mutual guarantee? Is not the 
chance that France may, after all, agree that Ger- 
many should no longer be treated as a pariah bound up 
with the belief that the British Government may be 
induced to modify its position on the latter point? The 
rumours to this effect are strong. But if we are to 
avoid subsequent misunderstandings—for we agree with 
Mrs. Swanwick that nothing could be worse than to 
hold out illusory expectations to the French—British 
public opinion, and in particular British Labour 
opinion, must make up its mind as to whether material 
guarantees, under the Covenant of the League, are or 
are not a legitimate means of promoting peace. 





THE TANGLE IN INDIA. 


T is, we believe, impossible to survey the affairs of 
| India to-day without forming the conclusion that 

the authorities are confronted by a situation which, 
if not actually more dangerous, is certainly more com- 
plicated than any that has existed in the history of the 
British Raj. The Reform Constitution has had a brief 
trial of four years. Its enemies, British and Indian 
alike, are declaring with increasing vehemence that it 
has proved unworkable, and is already dead. Mr. Stan- 
ley Baldwin, in his speech at Manchester, did not 
actually add his voice to these; but he lamented the 
fact that the Reforms had become the sport of Indian 
politicians, and spoke generally in a tone which implied 
a minimum of hope from the experiment. If Mr. Bald- 
win thad been in the mind to pursue his analysis, he 
could doubtless have found a sufficiency of evidence to 
support his discouragement. He would, for example, 
have had to record that two or three of the provincial 
Governments are in almost entire confusion. In the 
Central Provinces, where the Swarajists secured a 
majority in last year’s elections, the method of Diarchy, 
upon which the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme was largely 


built, has been simply abandoned, and the Governor ‘is, 

for the time being, ruling by executive authority. In 

Bengal, for several months past, the Das party has been 

playing the game of obstruction in a fashion that has 

reduced the administration to a tragic farce, upon which “ 
the Governor, Lord Lytton, has been compelled to take 

special counsel with the Viceroy at Simla. In the Pun- 

jab the new Governor, Sir Malcolm Hailey, is grappling 

with the unexampled Sikh troubles and the renewed 

antagonisms of Hindus and Mohammedans. The whole . 
outlook, moreover, is darkened by the conflict of policies 

and ideas embodied in Mr. Gandhi and the Non-Oo-- 

operators, on the one hand, and Mr. C. R. Das and-the» 
Swarajists, on the other. The release of Mr. Gandhi’ 

from prison six months ago brought to a head the vital: 
difference between the two wings of the Nationalist - 
movement, and the recent conference at Ahmedabad 

not only disclosed the width of the gulf that divides 

them, but also made it clear that Mr. Gandhi’s per- 

sonal authority in the National Congress has been .under- 

mined, or has disappeared. Such are the outstanding - 
features on the Indian side, while on the British side « 
we have to take note of a spirit of intense dissatisfaction 

in the Services consequent upon their altered -position 

since the war and their realization that the old order of 

things cannot possibly be restored in British India. The~ 
present brief interval between the legislative sessions 

is necessarily a time of anxiety, and it ought to be a. 
time of serious thinking in preparation for the next 

stage. 

During the coming autumn the powers and diffi-’: 
culties of the provincial Governments are likely to.-be: 
uppermost, and these must in turn be affected by the 
tactics of the Swarajist party. The immediate purpose: 
of Mr. C. R. Das and his associates in Bengal is not~ 
obscure. It is the destruction of Diarchy—the scheme-of - 
partial autonomy under semi-responsible Indian Minis- - 
ters directing the ‘‘ transferred’? departments. In». 
order to achieve this, they intend to resume in Council 
their resistance to the payment of Ministers’ salaries. 
When Lord Olivier, in his speech of July 21st, dealt 
with the subject, he spoke as though it would be possible - 
for the Governor of Bengal to follow the lead of Sir 
Frank Sly in the Central Provinces and govern in 
defiance of the Legislative Council. Clearly, however, 
that would not be possible, since Lord Reading and Lord 
Lytton could not lay themselves open to the reproach 
of falling back upon the Cromwellian, or Mussolinian, 
solution of a constitutional difficulty. Needless to say, 
no such development was contemplated in 1919, 
although, of course, the statute makes provision ~ for 
emergency use of the executive power. The Bengal 
Government has obtained temporary relief through a 
modification of the rules under which supplementary 
estimates may be regularized. But it is not pretended 
that an expedient of this kind can be anything more 
than a momentary means of escape. The struggle between * 
the Bengal Government and the Swarajists is merely ° 
adjourned until the end of August, and there can: be’ 
little doubt that it will prove to be a crucial test-for 
Diarchy—unless, which is anything but probable; Mr; « 
C. R. Das should, in the month of recess, undergo«a 
change of heart sufficiently drastic to transform him into » 
the constitutional politician of Lord Olivier’s too opti- 
mistic vision. The fatal weakness of Diarchy is, in any 
case, revealed. It has meant limited responsibility with 
unlimited scope for obstruction: and that is an impos- 
sible basis of government, in India as everywhere else. - 

In the meantime, it cannot be disputed that the 
Secretary of State has added immensely to the’ diffi- 
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culties of a very anxious situation. In view of the 
unprecedented character of the crisis in the provinces, 
it was not possible for him to forecast the next moves, 
but we cannot wonder at the consternation which, as 
the cables of the week describe, certain passages of the 
speech hhave produced in Calcutta and Simla. In fair- 
ness to Lord Olivier it should be pointed out that 
nothing can have been further from his mind than to 
apologize for Mr. C. R. Das’s insane condonation of 
political assassination. But the passage referring to 
the Bengal resolution on the ‘‘ patriot ’’ murderer was 
unfortunate in phrasing—even more so than the one 
in which Lord Olivier sought to explain the political 
strategy of the Swarajist leader; and we greatly fear 
that the Secretary of State will continue to be reminded 
of them long after the amusing attribution of saintli- 
ness to Mr. C. R. Das has served the turn of the satirists 
on both sides. 

The main practical question would seem now to be 
this. The events of the year in India since Non-Co- 
operation gave way to political activity and the Swaraj- 
ists opened battle in the Councils have made it inevi- 
table that the Reform Constitution should come under 
some inquiry. The Government, by its recent action, 
acknowledges this; the Indian parties take it for 
granted. Here, indeed, is the one thing upon which 
Liberals and Swarajists are able to agree, though their 
proposals are not at all the same. The Swarajists in 
the Legislative Assembly demanded a round-table con- 
ference, which the MacDonald Government practically 
declined to discuss. On the other hand, the Liberals of 
the Constitutional Convention, led by Mr. Srinivasa 
Sastri and his friends, have been pressing during their 
visit to England this summer for immediate full 
Dominion Home Rule, to be framed upon the basis of a 
Constitution worked out by representative committees 
in India. To this latter proposal the reply of British 
Liberals cannot very well be in doubt. They will say: 
Show us the foundations of your scheme. And they will 
ask: Where, in the endless variety of Indian society, 
and amid the disunity which declares itself to-day as 
emphatically as ever, are the materials out of which the 
Indian political leaders are preparing to construct a 
Dominion of the Commonwealth such as your speakers 
envisage ? 

For our part we are satisfied that the MacDonald 
Government might have gone a good deal further than 
it has gone in meeting the demand for inquiry and 
conference. The Government of India ‘has set its own 
special Commission to work upon the Legislative 
Assembly and the provincial Councils, for the purpose 
of finding remedies for defects in the machinery. The 
terms of reference are severely restricted. The inquiry 
cannot be comprehensive. The Commission must pro- 
duce its report during the coming autumn. But, since 
its membership includes a non-official element that is 
by no means negligible, we are justified in assuming 
that the Commission will not refrain from expressing 
itself upon the practical breakdown of the Diarchy 
scheme, and the bearing of- that breakdown upon the 
Reform Constitution as a whole and the possibility of its 
being maintained for another five years without organic 
adjustment. All parties are agreed that it would be 
well for the Commission to be ready with its findings by 
the opening of the autumn session of the All-India 
Legislature. Lord Reading’s reputation is that of a 
statesman interested in the realities of administration. 
The final judgment of his term of office will indubitably 
be given in relation to his attitude and decisions during 
the next few months, 


THE CHOOSING OF MR. DAVIS. 
(From a New York CorrESPONDENT.) 


O their eternal credit be it said that the Demo- 
crats fought two real fights on two real issues 
in dramatic distinction to the muffled and 
evasive performances of both the Cleveland Conven- 
tions. 

Mr. Newton Baker made a passionately sincere and 
eloquent plea for the League, and the enthusiasm of his 
listeners was displayed in every possible manner, except 
their votes. With victory in sight, platform committees 
tend to steer clear of the positive, and some may have 
remembered the remark of that shrewd, irreconcilable 
Senator George Moses, ‘‘ There is one more Republican 
victory in the League of Nations.’’ 

The delegates voted for the majority resolution, 
which indulged in that particular form of shelving 
known as “ taking the issue out of politics.’’ It also pro- 
vided for a doubtfully legal plébiscite. 

The elementary fact habitually overlooked in 
Europe is that America is not represented in the League 
of Nations, because the Nations are represented in 
America. A politician counting on the German and 
Polish votes is devoutly grateful that no decision in 
Geneva should have scattered them in opposite direc- 
tions. Such a thing as an American point of view does 
not yet exist, and, until it does, the demi-vierge foreign 
policy of Washington, supplemented by disinterested 
and enlightened individual Americans, is far more use- 
ful to Europe than an official release of passion-pro- 
pelled ignorance. 

The fight on the Klan was the most exciting thing 
I have ever heard. A sudden darkness descended on the 
twentieth century, which threw a light on to the Middle 
Ages. For the polite enthusiasm of one politician for 
another was substituted the hoarse, incoherent cry of 
religious passion. All the civilized restraints of voice, 
intonation, and behaviour were lost. 

It would be only fair to say that many sincere 
people—Catholics as well as Protestants—passionately 
opposed to the Klan, were with the majority report in 
being opposed to mentioning it by name. They con- 

sidered that a specific reference would do it too much 
honour and have the disastrous effect—happily avoided 
by platitudes on tolerance—of introducing religious war- 
fare into politics. 

But once Senator Underwood’s nominator had used 
the three fatal words, the cat was out of the bag, and 
there was no convincing way of demonstrating that it 
was a mouse. Cats out of bags must be worn on the 
sleeve ! 

There are many who believe that had Mr. McAdoo 
denounced the Klan he would have won the nomination. 
His ‘‘ Kluxers ’’ (estimated at 260) could never have 
gone to Governor Smith. But his Klansmen were in 
the hand, and their opponents in ‘‘ Al ’’ Smith’s bush, 
and it is difficult to repudiate an actual supporter in 
order to gain a potential one. 

The most dramatic incident of the day was the 
heroic speech of a young Georgia delegate denouncing the 
hooded order. He was carried shoulder high round 
the hall, accompanied by the banners of some thirty 
States, while the delegates and the galleries shouted 
themselves hoarse, and the Georgia delegation—passion- 
ately pro-Klan—held down its banner by force. Mean- 
while, the band struck up ‘‘ Marching through 
Georgia ’’ (hitherto consecrated to Republican gather- 
ings), a deadly insult, though an inaudible one. At 
2.30 a.m. the vote was taken in an atmosphere of 
incoherent excitement, which might, at any moment, 
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have degenerated into a riot but for the amazing effi- 
ciency and good humour of the serried masses of the New 
York Police. Without the unit rule, which exists in 
most of the Southern and Western delegations (a 
majority casts the whole vote of the State), the minority 
report for naming the Klan would have received a 
majority of about seventy. Actually, it was defeated by 
one vote, a lady delegate from Georgia having been 
terrorized into changing her vote. 

After this great day, the Convention relapsed into 
an eternity of balloting. | Choosing a candidate had 
become a moral issue. The Smith crusaders and the 
McAdoo covenanters were not the stuff which yields 
ground. Mr. McAdoo was daily saved by the Smith 
galleries, who hissed and booed any opposition to their 
idol, and lost him a considerable amount of support in 
consequence. Governor Smith, on the other hand, was 
greatly strengthened by the impassioned hostility of 
Mr. Bryan, the epileptic and wandering embers of whose 
eloquence were ever ready to burst into flame. 

A number of Southerners believed that Governor 
Smith could win the election more easily than any of 
the other candidates. But they wanted his nomination 
to be effected without their support, as to vote for the 
wet representative of the scarlet woman would inevi- 
tably have lost them their primaries at home, and in 
America the loss of a primary is apt to mean a permanent 
exit from political life. 

The interest of an outsider during all those days 
and nights of endless roll-calls was nevertheless held by 
watching the quite genuine conviction of each side that 
the other represented the powers of darkness. To the 
Southern and Western followers of Mr. McAdoo, 
Governor Smith’s supporters were nothing but a rabble 
of dissolute brawlers whose stock in trade was wine, 
women, the Pope, smoking, evolution, and other steps 
to Hell. (One Californian lady begged the women dele- 
gates not to be demoralized by ripe olives and chocolate 
eclairs !) 

‘the Smithites, on the other hand, regarded their 
opponents as apostles of intolerance who oppressed the 
Catholic, the Jew, and the Negro, disbelieved in all 
enlightened forms of liberty, and were led by Doheny’s 
lawyer, a man who, having received one huge fee, argued 
before his late subordinates for an even larger contin- 
gent one, a man ia whose presence the word “ oil,’’ 
however casually employed, would inevitably be received 
as an insult. 

So on the one side were dryness, morality, and poli- 
tical progressivism (Mr. McAdoo is a very able and 
enlightened progressive), while on the other religious 
tolerance and personal honour were very freely and 
favourably spoken of. 


When wickedness meets wickedness, how can there’ 


fail to be a deadlock? Ultimately, after days and days 
of nerve-racking monotony, with delegates drifting 
home and dark horses becoming hourly more self-con- 
scious, the desirability of marrying the lady before the 
baby was born became apparent to everyone. Governor 
Smith retired with a gesture, and Mr. McAdoo, several 
hours later, followed suit without one. 

At 4 a.m. the Convention adjourned. When it met 
again, while New York and Illinois were still casting 
complimentary votes to those who had supported Gov- 
ernor Smith in the past, the Convention stampeded to 
John Davis. 

But for his views on the Tariff, Mr. Davis would 
make an ideal Republican candidate. 

The question now is ‘‘ What chance has an Eastern 
Conservative standing as a Democrat against an East- 
ern Conservative standing as a Republican? ’’ for that 


Mr. Davis is a Conservative by temperament and tradi- 
tion cannot be denied. 

He is undoubtedly the ablest man who appeared 
before the Convention. His great distinction, his per- 
sonal charm, his fine-tempered intelligence, his firm grip 
of public affairs, his squeamish and scrupulous sense of 
honour, these things no one can deny. 

But there are many who regret that, as President 
of the Bar Association, he took no part in the crusade 
for free speech and did not associate himself with the 
effort to procure the release of political prisoners. He 
is also supposed to hold a conservative and legalistic 
view on such subjects as child labour and the minimum 
wage. He has, however, always bitterly opposed the 
Tariff, and has recently, in direct opposition to his ‘‘ big 
business ’’ clients, strongly and courageously upheld the 
Washington investigations. 

Between these two men, Coolidge and Davis, how 
will the East choose? 

The American is so resolutely ‘‘ no respecter of 
persons ’’ that he is liable to suspect a man whom he 
would otherwise have to look up to. There is in the 
United States no greater crime than to be “‘ different.”’ 
Mr. Davis is undoubtedly less like the average American 
than is Mr. Coolidge. 

The Southern gentleman, the ex-Ambassador, the 
cultivated, refined, distinguished personality—how can 
it compete with the poor beginnings, the hay-carrying 
father, the hard, uncompromising, flowerless Vermont 
soil that gave Calvin Coolidge to his country? 

I do not venture to prophesy, except to suggest that 
the November sun will bring out all the liberalism that 
may be latent in Mr. Davis, whereas Mr. Coolidge is 
undoubtedly sunproof. 

What else the election will reveal remains to be 
seen. But thousands of votes in the East that would 
have gone to ‘‘ Al’”’ Smith, and thousands of votes in 
the West that would have gone to McAdoo, will now go 
to La Follette, and I, for one, should not be surprised 
to see him carry the twelve States that he himself 
claims. 





ENGLAND'S GREEN AND PLEASANT LAND. 
LITTLE DEVIL DOUBT. 


HE other day I met one of our most eminent 
statesmen. I had always understood that. he had 
a firsthand acquaintance with country life. I was 
sure of it when he said: ‘‘ You have described the 
incredible, but in the rural districts it is the incredible 
which is true. I know that because I was myself a 
villager. People who have not been villagers can only be 
told. It is little wonder if they doubt. Much of the 
life of the village must be incredible to people of another 
experience of life, or those who, though they live in the 
country, are not villagers.’’ 

In some letters, ignoble letters, which I have 
received, there is an insistence that I should give my 
name and address. As if it were worth while to attempt 
to tell the truth about any village or hamlet above a 
name and address! Why, the truth about the two 
farmers in a hamlet which I have in mind is that, 
virtuous men and good husbands though they are, it 
would be for the hamlet’s good if they went bankrupt. 
They are bad farmers and selfish employers, and, as they 
forgather most with farmers of their own kind and 
read nothing, no improvement in their ways is possible. 

As for the cottagers in such a backward hamlet, 
the truth is that it will soon be too late to save them for 
any valuable purpose for the countryside. 
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Were it not for the daily miracle of natural beauty, 
the blessing of sunshine, the healing quiet, the joy of 
outdoor labour, the thought of the level to which the life 
of rural people has been raised in other lands and in 
many parts of our own country, and the way in which 
the darkest day in the hamlet is irradiated, is charged 
with cheerfulness for such as me, by some spark of good- 
ness, some gleam of wit or common sense, or some glow 
of skill, life in the country, remote from so many of 
the encouragements and so much of the stimulus of 
London, would be too sad to be bearable. 

At the parish meeting in the spring there was a 
gloomy aside, muttered rather than spoken, on the 
inconvenient distance to the allotments, so far to go to 
utilize an hour in hoeing or te bring home crops. The 
other day, when the unlikelihood of either of our farmers 
releasing a bit of land nearer the cottages was talked 
about, one of the men said: ‘‘ Well, I don’t know that 
it be worth while. I’m about past it, anyhow. So’s Joe 
there. Who else really minds? The young chaps don’t 
see working nights when the day’s work’s taken it out of 
them. A bit of land’s all right, a bit you can get to 
right away and use up your odd bits of time. But these 
allotment’s near like slavery, or at any rate unpleasant- 
ness, if you have as many chain as I’ve had. The 
young uns be right when they say a man should have 
earned his living when he knocks off work, not have to 
set to again at the same sort of work when his feet’s 
nigh given out.” 

I see the railway, the London police, and sometimes 
the emigration agent taking away some of the most 
promising young fellows. How is the work of the farms 
to be done by the less promising? 

‘* On the line,’”’ an oldster said, ‘‘ you can have a 
man’s life, and, with the wages, do yourself some good. 
As for Canada, when one thinks what my brother 
Harry made out there, and Joe’s oldest boy, I wonder 
why spunky fellows stay here at all. If you stay in Eng- 
land and get into the police, there’s the pension at the 
end. What’s the end of farm labouring? Rheumatism 
and being old ten or fifteen years afore your time. 
You’re gradually wore out. Then they get giving you 
less wages. Later on, you live on, best way you can, 
on your old age pension and club money, with your 
cottage wanted all the time by younger folk than you 
and your old wife. Or your wife’s gone afore you, and 
your daughter-in-law, small blame to her, covets for her 
children the room you take up. If your wife’s spared, 
all your family’s gone away. Then, if one gets infirmish, 
you get too old to wait on one another. What are you 
to do then? And you’ve worked hard all your life, both 
of you. And minded reasonably what you could make 
out of what parson said.”’ 

The old man went on: “ As all the cottages but 
three belong to the farmers there’s small chance of 
staying in them if you’re not working for the men that 
have the renting of them. Same as if you’ve an acci- 
dent or get ill. The farmer’ll want at once to house a 
new man and his kids. You have to go. Where? Who 
wants a cripple or a sick man with a family? Of course, 
you get compensation if the farmer’s insured for acci- 
dents. But suppose he’s too mean or thinks he’s too 
clever to? You can’t really force him to do right by 
you. If you do, you lose your job and get yourself ill 
looked at by the farmers round about when you’re out 
o’ work. What sort of a word will old Hardfist say for 
you after sacking you? A labourer with a young family’s 
no free man. He’s tied. No wonder he’s civil to those 
he’s to get his bread from. And now and again, per- 


haps, does them a bit to get some of his own back. The 
farmers can’t have it both ways.’’ 

“ Of course,”’ the stockman continued, after he had 
taken a few paces from the gate and come back again, 
“the young ones coming on might be better than they 
are from the employers’ point of view. But, looking at 
what their fathers and mothers have gone through, is 
it likely these boys and gals look gladly to working on 
the land or in the farmhouse kitchen ? They’re minded 
to make out a better life of' it somehow f_r themselves, 
if so be there’s any grit in them at all. And they’re 
not so easy put on now, with what the War learnt them 
and the better education they get and what they hear 
tell of in the papers and by people they meet chance 
times.”’ 

To the country resident concerned for his village 
there comes at times little Devil Doubt. ‘‘ Why worry 
about these people,’’ he whispers, “why take their 
affairs so gravely? ‘Time will deal faithfully with a 
labouring class which has not known how to hold its 
own, as it will deal also with an ineffective agriculture 
and an effete rural parsondom. Rural parsondom 
is better, at any rate, than it was fifty years ago. 
Machinery, capital, science, and experience will take 
over the ill-farmed land. The mere wage-earners will go 
under for good, or evolve into something else. Nature 
is always starting afresh.”’ 

And the tempter has hardly gone when there comes 
word of a labourer’s slyness—“ If you are not strong,’’ 
says the Boer proverb, “ you must be slim ’’—or uncon- 
scientiousness or laziness or foulness. And the servant- 
girls from the cottages, who are getting better wages than 
they are worth, perhaps, are found to be irresponsible, 
unskilled, and beyond a point unteachable. In their 
better-offness, their finer clothes, and their new refuge 
in a Harmsworth novelette, they are graceless. Is, 
then, the human material of some of the cottages worth 
any great effort of reclamation? How far could it be 
improved? The people seem to have lost something of 
their spirit, grit, and nous. It is vain to expect from 
them the response that it seems possible to get in the better 
born, better instructed, more independent, more resis- 
tant north. They are too far gone. The best men and 
women have been driven away. These are the progeny 
of the third and fourth rate to the third and fourth 
veneration. 

But the next day, as the splendid morning breaks, 
comes the thought that, far gone though some of the 
labouring class in such hamlets as ours may be, they are 
not farther gone than some of .the people at the farms 
and in the parsonages and big houses. These people, 
who are not cottagers, have had, and still have, many ad- 
vantages that the cottagers have neither known nor 
enjoyed. These people also have the public ear. When 
they imagine themselves ill-used they raise loud cries, 
and they are heard. They may suffer at times, but their 
extremity is not the extremity of the labourers’ 
families in their leaky, overcrowded, insanitary make- 
shifts for homes, so destructive of self-respect and the 
will to improvement, so conducive to a readiness to take 
from all who have the mood of giving. 

The marvel is not that so many of these labouring 
folk are so far behind, but that, after all they and theirs 
have gone through, they are not at a still lower stage of 
intelligence, character, and physique. The more one 
thinks about it, the more one sees and knows and feels, 
the more wonderful seems the goodness that has sur- 
vived. 

Our social system has also worked its will in the 
farmhouses, the parsonages, and the mansions. The 
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people in them are what we have allowed them to 
become. They are the fruits of the degree of enlighten- 
ment to which we have attained. 

‘‘O marvellous justice of God,’’ cried the great 
Leonardo, ‘‘ which allows no cause from failing to pro- 
duce all its effects.’’ 

If it is not hidden from us, if we know very well 
indeed what the causes are that have brought so much 
of our countryside, the reservoir of our race’s physical, 
mental, and moral health, to the pass at which we find 
it to-day, we also know what results have followed in 
other places and in other countries upon certain other 
causes. We therefore strive. We patiently, continually 
strive for a better day, as others have striven—success- 
fully. In time a way will be made by the swords which 
are not sheathed, by the mental strife which does not 
cease while Jerusalem is a-building in our green and 


pleasant land. 
H. C. 





LIFE AND POLITICS 





frankly by Lord Derby and somewhat timidly 

by Mr. Baldwin is a distinct advance in the 
political courtship which has so long entertained the 
Parliamentary world. It is calculated by the Con- 
servatives that Mr. Churchill would bring with him into 
their ranks some fifteen Liberal members who, formerly 
Lloyd Georgians, are now much more disposed to regard 
Mr. Churchill as their leader, and the Conservative 
benches as their true spiritual home. The secession of 
these gentlemen would be no serious loss to the Liberal 
Party. They are at present a source of weakness rather 
than of strength, and their defection would leave the 
party in sounder health. There can be little doubt that 
Mr. Churchill would be glad to change his present home- 
less condition for a shelter under the Conservative 
umbrella; but, in spite of the gestures of Lord Derby 
and Mr. Baldwin, he is far from certain of a sufficiently 
emphatic welcome from the old guard of the party to 
justify taking the plunge. Whatever compromises he 
may suggest on the fiscal issue, ‘the still remains a con- 
vinced Free Trader, while the main current of Tory 
opinion on the question is unchanged by the experience 
of the last General Election. Moreover, while the 
personal objection to Mr. Churchill might be overcome, 
his associations with Lord Birkenhead and Mr. Lloyd 
George are a formidable obstacle to his admission to the 
Tory communion. The proscription of Lord Birkenhead 
is absolute, and it is impossible to conceive the circum- 
stances in which it could be cancelled. It is equally 
impossible to imagine that, once back in the party, Mr. 
Churchill would not succeed in opening the door wide 
enough to admit his friend. The question, therefore, 
for the Conservatives is not merely whether they want 
to retain Protection as the chief plank in their platform 
nor whether they are reconciled to a Churchill leader- 
ship in the Commons, but whether they can contemplate 
a return of Lord Birkenhead to the Woolsack as a 
Conservative Lord Chancellor and as one of the dictators 
of Conservative policy. In spite of the olive branch, 
I fancy the sentiment of the party would favour bearing 
‘the ills they have under the childlike leadership of 
Mr. Baldwin rather than flying to others that they know 
not of under the banner of Mr. Churchill and Lord 
Birkenhead. 


T: olive branch held out to Mr. Churchill quite 


a 

Whatever the result of the contest in the Holland 
division, young Mr, Winfrey has made a spirited anc 
attractive entrance into the Parliamentary lists. It is 
to be hoped, however, that he will not allow his future 
electoral exploits to be stained by the general calumnies 
of which Dr. Hugh Dalton, his Labour opponent, very 
justly complained. The distribution of an electoral paper 
containing an appeal from Lady Winfrey to the women 
electors to save their children from ‘‘ so-called Sunday 
Schools run by the Socialists and Communists in order 
to teach the children blasphemy and sedition .. . 
revolution, infidelism ...‘no God’... and ridi- 
cule on the sacrifice of Christ on the Cross,’’ was, as 
was said of another event, worse than a crime: it was 
a blunder. There must be very few electors to-day who 
are influenced by such antiquated appeals, and there 
must be many who resent them as not playing the game. 
Liberalism certainly cannot afford to be associated with 
electoral methods of so offensive a kind. 


* * * 


The protest that has been published in this country 
this week from the Australian Free Traders against 
Mr. Baldwin’s declaration that the defeat of the Pre- 
ference resolutions ‘‘ would gravely imperil the future 
of the whole Empire ’’ is an important reminder of the 
way in which Australian opinion is misrepresented in 
this country for party purposes. The impression is 
created not only that Australia is unanimously Protec- 
tionist, but that its attachment to the British Common- 
wealth depends on preference for dried fruits and similar 
commodities. The fact, of course, is that there is a 
powerful minority of opinion in the country in favour of 
Free Trade, and that the suggestion that even the Pro- 
tectionists think so lightly of the British connection that 
they would ‘‘ cut the painter ’’ for so selfish and trivial 
a matter as preference on dried fruits is a gross slander. 
As an indication of the weight of Free Trade opinion in 
the Dominions, it is worth pointing out that in the 
present House of Commons there are some half-dozen 
members who have served in Australian and other 
Dominion Parliaments, and that not one of them is a 
Protectionist or an advocate of preference. I hope that 
the Liberal Publication Department will give wide 
publicity to the powerful indictment by the Australian 
Free Traders of the evils of Protection from which their 
country is suffering. 

* * * 

The quaint apology of Waddington in regard to 
the incident in the Yorkshire v. Middlesex match at 
Leeds will, I hope, end the matter and dispose of any 
threat of a break in the relations of the two counties. 
The affair will do good if it stops a tendency on the 
part of some of the Yorkshire players to pass audible 
and unflattering comments on their opponents in the 
field. This practice, so contrary to the spirit of the 
game, has been the subject of a good deal of complaint, 
especially among Southern teams, and now that the 
Leeds episode has brought the matter to the surface it 
is hoped that there will be no ground for further com- 
ment. The courtesies of the game are a precious part of 
the cricket tradition, and no team has less reason to 
ignore them than that of the great county which, with 
Surrey and Notts, can claim to have been the chief 
pillar of the game in this country for the past half- 
century. 

* * * 

A Johannesburg correspondent of Liberal opinions 
sends me some interesting comments on the South 
African situation. He pays a tribute to General Smuts 
“on account of the liberal and humanitarian senti- 
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> 
ments he has fearlessly expressed during critical times 
in the European situation,’’ but proceeds :— 

“ Unfortunately, many of the most devoted Liberals 
resident in this country have been forced by events to 
qualify their esteem for Smuts and welcome the change 
in Government, however obscure, relatively, his succes- 
sors may be in the world of statesmanship. The crux 
of good government is the general well-being and pros- 
perity of the people, and although it is grossly unfair 
to blame the late Government for the protracted depres- 
sion, it is an undoubted fact that it did little to relieve 
the tension, and that for so small a community the 
resort to force of arms was lamentably frequent. 

“ General Hertzog, in the formation of his Cabinet, 
has shown great shrewdness and insight, and although 
many Labour supporters view with misgiving the 
acceptance of office by their leader in a Nationalist 
Cabinet, the result, I am certain, will be, in the long 
run, beneficial. The racial issue is forever ‘ scotched,’ 
and as suspicions wither and die the S.A.P. and 
Nationalist Party will inevitably split into parties of the 
Right and Left. The former party, despite the liberal 
utterances of Smuts in Europe on international topics, 
is decidedly of the Right, and although the Nationalist 
Party can by no stretch of imagination be called 
‘Liberal’ in its present constitution, careful observers 
are inclined to think that the mere force of environment 
gives greater promise of fulfilling the Liberal tradition 
in the future than the S.A.-cum-Unionist Party.” 

My correspondent encloses a copy of the ‘“‘ South 
African Nation,’ the new weekly organ of the Nation- 
alist Party, which in spirit as well as in name honours 
this journal with ‘‘ the sincerest form of flattery,’’ and 
to which I should like to convey a cordial greeting. 

7 + 7 


Mr. David Kirkwood has not exhausted the comedy 
aspects of the Stone of Destiny. I ‘have received a 
letter from ‘‘ Headquarters, 6, Buckingham Gate, 
S.W.,’’ summoning me to a meeting at the Central Hall 
to hear the truth about this relic—truth which appar- 
ently Mr. Kirkwood has shamelessly concealed in his 
eagerness to get the Stone back to Scotland. ‘‘ There 
are thousands of people of our Empire,’’ says this 
trumpet-call from Headquarters, ‘‘ who are sure that 
it is the Stone of Bethel on which King David and his 
successors right down to King George V. have been 
crowned, and they have yet to be proved to be wrong.”’ 
Moreover, ‘‘ that this Stone of Destiny has some great 
bearing on the future of our Race was shown when 
Edward III. purposed handing it back to Scotland, 
together with the Regalia, and the Trained Bands of 
London rose prepared to fight for its retention.’”?” What 
does Mr. Kirkwood say to this? Does he want to see 
the Trained Bands of London rise again? And what has 
he to do with the Stone, anyway? If it ought to go 
anywhere, it should be to Palestine, where apparently 
King George’s remote ‘‘ ancestor’’ occupied it first. 
I regret that I was unable to attend the meeting at the 
Central Hall (the Right Hon. Lord Gisborough in the 
chair), but I can promise ‘‘ Headquarters ”’ that if they 
have occasion to call the Trained Bands of London out 
I shall be there, 

* ** * 

It is gratifying to see that public opinion has 
promptly stopped the proposal to convert the bungalow 
at Crumbles which was the scene of the Mahon murder 
into a show-place. Perhaps public opinion in time will 
succeed in checking the extravagances of the newspapers 
in the exploitation of sensational murders and murderers. 
I think the readers of certain newspapers must have 
been nauseated by the almost daily presentation of 
Mahon’s portrait which was inflicted on them during 


the various phases of the trial, and by the equally 
objectionable attention devoted by the newspaper photo- 
grapher to the ‘‘ heroine ’’ of the Vaquier case. The 
appeal in the latter case, by the way, was dismissed with 
merited abruptness by the Lord Chief Justice. The 
prisoner, the evidence of whose guilt was so conclusive 
that the Court did not call on the Attorney-General to 
reply to the appeal, was carried from the dock screaming 
that he was “‘assassinated’’ because he was a 
Frenchman. 
- * 

In an advertisement of an American edition of one 
of Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith’s novels I see quoted a 
eulogy by the Professor of English at Yale University 
which, after recording its merits in detail, concludes 
that it ‘‘ reeks with cerebration.’’ 

A. G. G. 





THE CONTROVERSY ABOUT THE OLYMPIC 
GAMES. 


HOSE who support the Olympic Games have 
become accustomed to what are, in their view, 
the unfair and unjustified attacks of their 

opponents. They have had to meet such attacks 
repeatedly since the Shepherd’s Bush Olympiad of 1908. 
This year has not been an exception. The attacks have 
been made ag usual; they have followed the familiar 
lines; they have exhibited the same fine disregard for 
facts; but, happily, they have not had the same result. 
In past years they made, indeed, no difference to the 
success of the Games themselves, and little to the satis- 
faction of those who took part in them; but they did 
induce a great body of Englishmen to believe that the 
Games were an undesirable, if not an actually pernicious, 
institution. This year the attacks have met with such 
an immediate and effective response that they have 
promptly, even ignominiously, ceased ; the very pen that 
pronounced the doom of the Olympic movement hastened 
in a few days to revoke it. 

It may be hoped that this is the last attempt of 
those who have tried by tittle-tattle and misrepresen- 
tation to compromise or to destroy a great international 
adventure. We thought they had done their worst at 
Stockholm. They invented there incidents and squabbles 
on the track when no such incidents took place. Eight 
years later they showed a disposition to try the same 
thing at Antwerp. This year they have definitely 
abandoned the track—their case was too plainly hope- 
less; and they have concentrated instead on the lesser 
side-shows—fencing and boxing, to wit. And in their 
anxiety to make a case they have thrown all caution to 
the winds. We were told, for example, not as a rumour 
or a report, but as a fact, that after a certain boxing 
match all the British and American boxing authorities 
had joined in informing the Olympic Committee of their 
official withdrawal from all future Games. No with- 
drawal of this statement was made until we heard a 
few days later from the Chairman of the British Olympic 
Association, Lord Cadogan, that the matter had never 
even been discussed either by his Association or by tho 
Boxing Associations of Great Britain or America. Again 
we were told that throughout the whole series of 
Olympic contests the American teams had been pur- 
sued with relentless unfairness and hostility by the 
French public and the French Olympic judges: they 
were held up to us as sporting martyrs: yet the Chair- 
man of the American Olympic Association, Colonel 
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Thompson, says to an interviewer: ‘‘ There has been 
much unnecessary and undue criticism made of the con- 
duct of the Olympic Games. If one wants to look for 
flaws in any kind of an undertaking, it is an easy matter. 
I have only the best words for the affair. . . . I want 
it stated, and you can make it as strong as you wish, 
that I, as President of the United States Olympic Com- 
mittee, feel that the United States has no reason to find 
fault.’? Again we were told, as evidence of lamentable 
political bias in sporting contests, that it was said by 
someone (‘‘ not an Englishman ’’) that every British, 
American, and Italian fencer would start with five 
marks against him because of the Ruhr. The implica- 
tion was that the judges were French, and that they 
would cheat. In fact, the judges were of every nation- 
ality and were appointed by the International Fencing 
Federation. 

A case which rests on reckless allegation and low- 
minded gossip happily destroys itself. But there is one 
point about this case which must cause profane amuse- 
ment to those who care about the Games. Before the 
war the Americans were always the villains of the piece. 
It was they who tripped and spiked their opponents. or 
tried to beat the pistol at the start. I do not forget the 
warnings we were given when we invited a Yale and 
Harvard team to come to Queen’s Club in 1911. Since 
then every British Olympic team has “‘ fraternized ”’ 
with its American opponents; we have had the great 
relay matches between America and the Empire; and 
now, as a direct result, it is possible for our opponents 
to hold up the spirit of ‘‘ English-speaking ’’ friendli- 
ness and sport as a bright contrast to Olympic dark- 
ness. It is now the ‘‘ Continentals,’ and particularly 
the French, who have still to learn their sporting 
manners, whose ways are so repugnant that we cannot 
even meet them on the field of play. 

In all essentials, the thing is nonsense. The spirit 
of the British-American relay matches is the spirit of 
the Olympic Games. Both have done much this year 
to create in those who saw them, and still more in those 
who took part in them, a feeling of respect and admira- 
tion for the teams of other countries. As an instru- 
ment of international goodwill, no less than as a great 
sporting festival, the Games have more than justified the 
hopes fixed on them. To assert this is quite consistent 
with admitting that in the ‘‘ side-shows’”’ there were 
some scenes and incidents that can only be regretted. 
Most of them were due, so far as can be gathered from 
eye-witnesses’ accounts, to the behaviour of the crowd ; 
but some were serious enough to occasion drastic action 
by the governing committee. In any case, they call for 
further efforts to improve the general organization of 
the Games, on which so much depends. But such flaws 
occur, as Colonel Thompson says, in every great under- 
taking. In the early days of the Games they happened 
on the track ; they happened even in 1920 in the Olympic 
Association Football Tournament: yet this year the 
atmosphere in which these contests took place made any- 
thing unpleasant virtually impossible. In any case, it 
is absurd to pretend that a few petty squabbles, either 
in sport or in other things, do any great or lasting harm. 
If they did, the game of football would not survive a 
single round of English Cup-Ties; and the League of 
Nations should long ago have shut its doors. What does 
do harm, what does create international ill-feeling, is 
the malevolent exploitation of these squabbles for 
obscure but ill-intentioned ends. Last week’s unhappy 
controversy thas served no useful purpose; it has created 
great resentment in France; and it has done no good to 
the fair name of Britain in the international world of 
sport. 

P. J. Baker. 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


“THIS "ERE PROGRESS.” 
WeEpnEspay, Juty 30rn, 1924. 


Y OU may call it a ‘‘ Labour Government,’ a 
‘* Liberal Government,’’ a ‘‘ mild Tory Govern- 
ment,’’ a ‘‘ Progressive Government ’’ ;—what 

you will. You couldn’t call it a “‘ Socialist Govern- 

ment,’’ as some wild Die-Hard newspapers have 
attempted; because Socialism implies a scheme of life, 
energy, and a directing will. 

It has no scheme of life, each member of it seeming 
to do what seemeth right in his own eyes. Any energy 
it once possessed has ebbed from it with the advance of 
summer. And if, in exasperation, like Ann Veronica 
with the world, you attempt to ‘‘ take it by the throat,” 
you repeat her dismal discovery, ‘‘ Zt hasn’t got a 
throat.’ 

It is shoving its timid little Bills up to the House 
of Lords, and the House of Lords is making timid little 
alterations in them, just to show what a devil of a fellow 
it could be if it chose. And this week will be occupied 
with timid little wobblings and negotiations about the 
timid little amendments, and then the timid little Bills 
will go through. Last Monday Lord Wolmer could 
proudly crow over the fact that the Tories and Socialists 
had dished the Liberals by coming to an agreement over 
the Agricultural Wages Bill, and thus driven these 
unfortunates into fury. The fury was intensified by the 
fact that the Speaker refused mysteriously to call on the 
Liberal amendment for a minimum wage of thirty 
shillings a week for a grown man; which Tory and 
Labour were equally reluctant to vote against for extra- 
Parliamentary reasons. The Speaker’s word on this 
matter is absolute, and no reasons need be given, or 
were given. So all that the Liberals, in the persons 
of Mr. Emlyn-Jones, Mr. Hillary, Mr. Hugh Seely, 
Colonel Woodwark, and others, could do was eloquently 
to utter their protests against this unholy compact on 
the third reading of the Bill, which has sent it to the 
Lords as practically the Bill of the Farmers’ Union. 
The situation was rendered more piquant by the fact 
that the same day letters were being published by Mr. 
Baldwin in an agricultural by-election, explaining that 


‘while the Liberals were ceaselessly and slavishly voting 


for the measures of the Socialists, the Conservatives were 
carrying on in Parliament unrelenting war against 
them. 

A new formula has been framed to counter 
reproaches of the violation of pledges and promises made 
before the election. The first used to consist of a denial 
of any such violation. When that broke down it took 
the form of the pleasant explanation that it was a mis- 
take in policy to give pledges and promises, and that 
they would do so no more. Now, everything is covered 
with the blessed words, ‘‘ Continuity of policy.”” It is 
in the interests of ‘‘ continuity of policy’ that Mr. 
Thomas brushes aside, with his customary vivacity, Mr. 
George Lambert’s mournful complaint that every 
Labour member had voted for the immediate evacuation 
of Mesopotamia two years ago. It is in the interests of 
“‘ continuity of policy ’’ that the ‘“‘ Enchantress ’’ has 
been recommissioned and refurbished (it had been 
put aside on the grounds of economy), and that the 
civilized world has been cheered by photographs of the 
pacifist and other members of the Government review- 
ing the British Navy at Spithead in various attitudes 
of dignity and pride. And it is in the interests of “‘ con- 
tinuity of policy ’’ that in spite of frantic protests from 
Mr. George Lansbury and one or two others, Mr. Leach 
defends the bombing of the variegated villages of Iraq, 
many bombs, as he proudly declares, containing leaflets, 
assumed by the House of Commons to be vernacular 
readings of the Sermon on the Mount. “ In this respect ”’ 
he announces with a new note of exultation in his some- 
what meek voice, ‘“‘ I cannot say that we have varied 
from the policy of our predecessors.’? Commander Ken- 
worthy’s incompletely audible expletives at these cheer- 
ful announcements fully repay the visitors who pack 
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the galleries during question time. One may assume 
that ‘‘ continuity of policy ’’ is also responsible for Mr. 
MacDonald’s astonishing reply to the League of Nations’ 
Treaty of Mutual Assistance which they were preparing 
to discuss in September. Why not leave it alone? is the 
underlying note of a document which caused fierce and 
indignant protests from Lord Grey and Lord Cecil, 
imperfectly assuaged by a solid slab of the tedious inani- 
ties of that Lord Parmoor who is not greatly changed 
in oratory from the Mr. Cripps we once knew and loved. 
Lord Parmoor, indeed, came in for harder hitting 
from that vigorous and bold orator, Mr. Hore-Belisha, 
in a fiery attack on the limitations of Mr. Snowden’s 
new Old Age Pensions Bill. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, for some strange reason, had given vent to 
the aphorism that it was undesirable that men should 
do work over seventy; and in his Bill has embodied the 
proposal that although a man may save, to a limited 
extent, up to seventy, and therefore although a ‘‘ bloated 
capitalist ’’ receive the full old age pension, if ‘he works 
over seventy, and is therefore, in the accepted jargon, 
an ‘‘ oppressed wage slave,’’ he is to be denied the 
pension to which he himself has contributed all his days. 
This roused the anger of the youthful Hore-Belisha, who 
may be regarded as disinterested in the matter, being 
separated by many decades from the dreaded three-score 
years and ten of the Psalmist. ‘‘ What of Methuselah !’’ 
he cried in rising accents of indignation. ‘‘ What of 
Sarah Bernhardt! What of Lord Parmoor!’’ The 
House, though admiring his eloquence, refused to 
respond to his protest, being convinced apparently that 
Methuselah and Sarah Bernhardt were both dead, and 
that Lord Parmoor’s activities could hardly be inter- 
preted as coming within the meaning of the Act. 


Meanwhile the much-photographed Conference of - 


London continues to mark time with unceasing vigour. 
Lamennais once described a European Congress as 
occupied with finding “a crime which all nations will 
have an equal advantage in committing.’’ This Con- 
ference has a far easier task.’ It is to devise a formula 
by which all nations will be equally deceived. The only 
remaining difficulty appears to be the furious eye of 
M. Poincaré, glaring from Paris at the unfortunate 
Herriot with implacable thirst for revenge. It is 
probable, however, that even this difficulty will be over- 
come, and perhaps before these lines are read the for- 
mula will have been achieved. “This ’ere progress,”’ 
said Mr. Smallways pére, “it keeps on. You'd ’ardly 
think it could keep on.”’ 
M.P. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE LEAGUE AS SUPERISTATE. 

Sir,—In your effort to find something sinister in the 
alliance you have discovered between the “ professional 
militarists ” and the “ ultra-pacifist element in the Cabinet ” 
you overlook an important considoration im estimating the 
value of the Government’s decision not to support the Treaty 
of Mutual Assistance. The military authorities believe that 
the “ Assistance”” would not work out to plan, that it is 
impracticable. Pacifists think so, too. You seem to think 
that this might turn out to be so, but—it is a “ possibility 
worth exploring.” I believe that it is impracticable, and that 
it is much more honest to say so than to pretend otherwise. 
Do we want to give France security or the illusion of 
security? The plan would first foster the tendency, already 
dangerous, of sectional groupings within the League. Then, 
if it ever got so far, it would break down badly under the 
worst circumstances. And it would have encouraged the 
false ideas that you can get peace by preparing for war; that 
you can weld a League by breaking it up. 

No, certainly we deny that the “idea of disarmament 
agreements must be given up as moonshine.” Let regional 
demilitarization and mutual disarmament agreements be 





multiplied. Let Great Britain lead the way in signing the 
Optional Protocol undertaking to submit all disputes to 
international judgment. Let States undertake not to come to 
the military assistance of any non-signatory State. Above 
all, let real efforts be made and concessions offered, if need 
be, to get at least all European States within the League, and 
within the earliest possible time let Germany be put on an 
equality with all other States and no longer treated as 
a pariah and a tributary. 

We do not believe this Treaty to be “ the only construc- 
tive plan yet devised.”” We have far more faith in the force 
of the League of Nations as a Moral Super-State than in its 
force as a Material Super-State.—Yours, &c., 

H. M. Swanwick. 

International House, July 27th, 1924. 


[We comment on this letter in a leading article.—Eb., 
Tue Natton.] 





THE BAD FAIRIES. 
By E. M. FORSTER. 


E were none of us invited to contribute, so that 
W our thoughts are tainted by detachment, and 
do not dance as they ought. How differently 
I should feel—how differently must those feel who were 
permitted to throw themselves into the Queen’s Dolls’ 
House heart and soul, to paint a picture or write a book 
for its walls, to deposit with proud humility a celluloid 
cat in its kitchen or a box of real chocolates in the base- 
ment! To them it must seem what perhaps it is—a 
Hindenburg Statuette into which every creative artist 
has driven his pin; while to the uninvited eye of envy 
gaps are visible between the pins, bald patches, inter- 
atomic intervals which the insertion of one’s own master- 
piece might have sanctified. It is too late now. The scroll 
of Faerydom has been shut for ever. Wembley (as Lord 
Leverhulme recently reminded us) is the centre of an 
Empire entirely composed of opportunities, and we have 
failed to profit by ours. All we can do now is to pay 
one-and-sixpence in order to pay sixpence in order to 
pay sixpence in order to inspect the whimsicalities of 
others. Let us do this. 

Drilled by boy-scouts, let us extend through room 
after room in the Palace of Art, right across Canada 
and far into New Zealand. Most of us are ladies, but 
gentlemen occur, also soldiers, sailors, and other national 
oddments. The general public hangs on the flanks, pre- 
tending to study Colonial art, but really trying to slip 
into the queue out of its turn. Commissionaires stop it. 
‘“‘ Hi! behind for the Doll Souse,’’ they shout, and the 
general public is ashamed and obeys. Once again 
Colonial art has failed to obtain recognition. Just as it 
was about to triumph, a counter attraction has done 
it in. We cannot admire in passing the masterpieces of 
mart and prairie, however hard we try, because we cannot 
be still, and as we toddle and turn, so must they. Kept 
on the move, they too become a queue, their frames melt, 
schools are crumpled, tendencies crack, the portraits are 
swimming in landscape-sauce. Who, except a bad fairy, 
could have foreseen such a disaster to the Empire? What 
but a Dolls’ House could have caused it? While far 
away in a corner, with a shawl over its head, crouches a 
Gordon Craig peepshow, equally indignant with all 
parties. The storm from King Lear is not going to 
have any truck with any tosh, no indeed; and wraps 
itself up more proudly and tragically in its black and 
gold—though not without hopes of being visited in the 
long run. 

Gordon Craig and the colonies must wait together 
until we are through that final turnstile. The moment 
approaches, the clicks grow louder, and people who have 
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actually seen the Dolls’ House can now be discerned 
coming out of it in little spouts, like steam from an 
exhaust. They look dazed, they wipe their lips. 
‘“ What’s it like? ’’ asks someone, but she cannot reply, 
for she has caught her reticule in the screws of the exit- 
apparatus, and as she is forced outward it stretches. 
‘Oh, dear,”’ she sighs, ‘‘ that might have been one’s 
finger, still it is wonderfully thought out.’? What has 
impressed her so? We shall know in a moment. Neither 
joyous nor sorrowful, she has certainly been impressed, 
and she looks at the queue of which she is now the dis- 
membered head, as if she had never belonged either to it 
or to her reticule, and did not recollect their meaning. 
We enter, and all becomes plain. It has indeed been 
thought out wonderfully. The arrangements for seeing 
that which has to be seen are colossal. There is no con- 
fusion, no emulation, and, of course, no turning back. 
We find ourselves in a lofty room with a skylight-roof 
and mansards and cornices of purple. The light pours 
down exactly as it should, abundant, cold. The floor 
is divided by railing into terraces, and shelves towards 
the centre in the style of Dante or an empty swimming 
bath, and in the centre itself, fully exposed yet somehow 
or other invisible, rises a most enormous and extra- 
ordinary object. What is it? What is it like? Why 
is it so difficult to apprehend? A blot forms on the 
vision each time the effort is made. Everything must be 
like something, so what is this like? The carcase of a 
bullock? Yes, a little like a carcase, and the pallid skin 
has been peeled off, and is suspended high in air above 
the complicated interior. These are lungs, those veins, 
that hole might fit over the horns. But even this simile 
must not be pressed too far, for bullocks can be observed, 
whereas Queen Mary’s Dolls’ House cannot, it is even 
more elusive than Colonial art, it is the apotheosis of 
non-being. The ear rather than the eye finds occupation. 
‘* Keep moving,’’ now says a one-armed Commissionaire 
who stands on a high place at the edge—a brave young 
man, but inclined to be noisy. ‘‘ Keep moving, keep 
moving,’’ he shouts whenever he detects us glancing 
towards the central mystery—such a gesture excites and 
dismays him to the highest degree; ‘‘ Keep moving, 
three times round, you’ll have plenty pertunity.’’ We 
obey, still unable to look. Three times round we go; the 
carcase (if such it is) revolves and unwinds thrice, slowly 
the first time, quicker and closer and higher up after- 
wards. ‘‘ Keep moving, keep moving.’’ Some item in 
the deep recesses catches the eye and dominates the mind. 
The celluloid cat was my fate. Each time it passed me 
I said, ‘‘ Look, a cat,’’ and between whiles I waited for 
it to reappear. I had no other memory or expectation. 
My neighbour chanted ‘‘ Chocolates.’’ Had there been 
dolls, we might have concentrated on them, but the 
apotheosis seemed untenanted, and no doubt it is undesir- 
able to present Royalty in doll-form, a jarring note 
would be struck at once. With the exception of sentries 
on guard, who do not count, I retain no glimpse of any 
human being. Pussy one, pussy two, pussy three—that 
was all I observed, and then I had to go out. 

As we neared the exit, the young man with one arm 
changed his gear into a lower register and sighed, 
“‘ Souvenir, Doll Souse, one penny buys one single copper 
coin.’’ But we were far too dazed and numb to chaffer, 
we could not even dawdle, so excellently had everything 
been arranged. Collecting into vapour, we were 
liberated back into the Palace of Art sharply, to observe 
with bewilderment that a fresh queue had formed in our 
absence, and that spirits from the uttermost ends of the 
Seven Seas were slowly toddling onwards for ever with 
sixpences in their hands. 


THE BLACKBIRD, 
By LIAM O’FLAHERTY. 


E was standing on the top of a stone fence singing 

H as loud as he could. He was trying to 

drown the harsh babble of the sparrows that 

were perched in the ivy that grew on the face of the 

tiny cliff behind him. On three sides the tiny cliff 

encircled him, making a green, sloping, grassy valley 

about him and in front of him. Beyond the valley 
stretched a wide plain. 

With his beak in the air and his throat swelling with 
sound he poured out his voice over the valley. The shrill 
chirping of the sparrows grated on his ears as it came 
from behind him in a confused babble. But he rejoiced, 
for his own delicious warble re-echoed again and again, 
high above every other sound in the valley. When the 
echo of his voice came back to him, with its loudness 
silvered into an enchanting softness by the creviced cliffs, 
he became so drunk with pride that he swayed on his 
slender legs and made his wing feathers flutter. He 
shut his eyes and bent forward his beak again and again 
to sing with greater strength. It seemed to him that his 
throat would melt. 

The sun had set. The blue twilight was darkening 
in the valley. It was time for him to be asleep. But 
he sang on, drunk with pride. So intent was he on his 
song that he never noticed the sudden silence that fell on 
all the birds that had been singing, chirping, and twitter- 
ing behind him. Silence came suddenly except for the 
nervous, questioning, protracted whisper of a robin that 
hopped from stone to stone in the little rocky field beneath 
the cliff, thrusting out his breast defiantly with each hop. 
The ivy on the cliff face had been a moment ago alive 
with sound, and the ivy leaves had been shaking and 
fluttering as birds rushed hither and thither through 
them. Now the ivy was still. Nota bird moved. But 
the blackbird standing on the fence sang on. 

A cat had entered the valley. He came over the 
brow of the little cliff, scrambled noiselessly down a 
crevice that was covered with moss, and trotted swiftly 
along under the cliff until the birds stopped singing and 
chirping. As soon as their voices stopped the cat halted. 
He stopped dead with his right forepaw raised, his loug 
black body half-hidden in a hummock of grass he was 
passing through, his big eyes already gleaming in the 
half-darkness. Then he began slowly to tip the grass 
around him with his snout as if he were going to eat 
it. He curled his tail up under him. He lay down slowly 
on his stomach, just for one moment, and then, with a 
fierce flashing of ‘his eyes, he took a short rush forward 
close to the earth. He saw the blackbird singing on the 
fence that stretched across his path in front. The rush 
brought him as far as the fence where it ended in the 
cliff. Carefully planting paw after paw on the stones 
and shaking each paw as he raised it to climb farther, he 
mounted the fence until he reached the top with his head. 
His large, round, whiskered head appeared over the top 
of the fence and began to roll around with an awful 
slowness. Again his eyes reached the blackbird singing 
on his right, ten yards in front of him. His eyes blinked, 
and he made a little bored movement with his head from 
side to side as if he were heaving a sigh. He licked his 
paw. Then with a sudden and amazing spring he drew 
his body noiselessly to the top of the fence and rushed 
along it for five yards with his tail outstretched, his eyes 
blazing with an intense ferocity. The robin set up a 
piercing cry. The cat stopped dead. 

The blackbird, conscious of the silence behind him, 
was full of vanity. He thought that he had overcome 
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the sparrows and that they were listening in rapturous 
silence to his delicious warbling. He heard the robin 
shriek, and he thought that the warning shriek was a 
cry of jealous rage. He shook himself and let all the 
feathers on his dun body sway with the light breeze that 
came up from the valley across his round breast. Then 
pushing his head backwards until his neck was almost 
joined with his back he broke out into another peal. 
The cat began to smell the little patch of blackened moss 
that grew on a stone in front of him on the fence. 

Then there was silence for several moments. The 
robin had suddenly taken fright and flew southwards into 
the darkness that seemed to hang in the distance. The 
blackbird was listening to the answering call of his own 
voice coming back to him. The cat crouched down very 
low, with his head moving from side to side in an apolo- 
getic manner, the light breeze making little whitish 
ridges through the dark fur on his back. Then he moved 
forward again. 

He moved forward just as the blackbird broke once 
more into song. His long black body, moving sinuously 
along the pointed grey stones, looked ghoulish. The 
rippling notes coming from the blackbird’s full throat 
rose in a wild peal of joy as the cat stole nearer inch by 
inch until at last he was within striking distance. He 
measured the round dun body of the blackbird with his 
eyes, and he raised his right forepaw carefully to thrust 
it forward to a little round stone whence he intended 
to spring. His body shivered, and then it stretched out. 
The right forepaw landed on the round stone, and... . 

Just then a gust of wind struck the blackbird side- 
ways and made him shiver. It was the first gust of the 
night wind. It filled him with cold, and with the sudden 
realization that he was making a fool of himself singing 
out there in complete darkness when all the other birds 
were gone to bed. Suddenly he thought that the silence 
was on account of the darkness having fallen, and not 
on account of his wonderful music. He was filled with 
disgust, and, uttering three loud peals of bravado, he 
rose from the fence just as the cat plunged forward to 
grasp him. A claw landed in his tail, and three little 
feathers fluttered behind as he flew away, his heart 
panting with fright, afraid to look behind him. 

Behind him the cat lay at the foot of the fence, 
where he had fallen after his fruitless plunge. His head 
was turned sideways, he was half-fallen on his haunches, 
and he was growling savagely. The sparrows began to 
twitter in the ivy. 





MUSIC 


TWO EXPERIMENTS IN ENGLISH OPERA. 
| T is possible that there may still exist people who 





imagine the Royal College of Music to be a stuffy 

and old-fashioned institution at which the final 
laws of dramatic music are held to have been dictated by 
Cherubini. But during the last year or two the Royal 
College, having built itself an opera theatre and having 
equipped it with a very fine supply of modern con- 
veniences, has applied itself seriously, as was its duty, 
to the solution of those operatic problems to which I drew 
attention in my last article. Sir Hugh Allen rightly 
regards the College as an experimental laboratory. In 
addition to the study of the classical operatic repertory, 
he has encouraged young English musicians to compose 
short operas on new lines, and has put their operas to 
the practical test of performance. This procedure not 
only gives the composers an opportunity seldom enjoyed 
by any since the days when Haydn could ring the bell 
and send for Prince Esterhazy’s footmen and gardeners 
to try through his last new symphony, but it gives the 
students of the College the chance of learning something 


about a really new and English style of interpretation, 
as regards singing, acting, and stage-direction. 

One of the works recently brought out at the Royal 
College was “ The Blue Peter,” a one-act comic opera 
with dialogue by A. P. Herbert and music by Arm- 
strong Gibbs. It was no masterpiece; it had not even 
the elements of popular success. But it was an experi- 
ment in a new style. What that experiment may have 
taught those who designed and performed it does not 
matter here; what it taught a casual listener was that 
the folksong movement, the revival of the “ Beggar’s 
Opera,’’ and various other happenings in the world of 
music might lead to the evolution of a new type of 
English light opera. Our managers cannot afford to risk 
the expense of a new production on the scale of Sullivan’s 
operettas. We want in these hard times a type of 
musical piece which employs no more than a chamber- 
orchestra. We are tired of the old conventional recita- 
tives, airs, and ensembles. This machinery has become 
stale; we want musical forms in which the composer can 
come straight to the point and say what he has to say in 
the smallest number of bars. The charm of the “ Beggar’s 
Opera” lay in the shortness of its tunes, although its 
producers thought fit to lengthen them. Brevity is not 
in itself a virtue; but the tunes in the “ Beggar’s 
Opera ” were for the most part strong enough to make 
their point briefly. And anyone who would imitate the 
style of the “ Beggar’s Opera’”’ or carry it on to new 
developments must bear in mind that wit must be the 
soul of brevity. 

The first result of the Royal College’s experiments 
has been the production at the Lyric Theatre, Hammer- 
smith, of “ Midsummer Madness,” in which Mr. 
Armstrong Gibbs has provided music for a play by 
Clifford Bax. The second result has been the production 
at the College itself of Vaughan Williams’s opera “ Hugh 
the Drover,” which, in spite of all our alleged enthu- 
siasm for opera that shall be really national and really 
British, has had to wait some twelve years before even 
the Royal College would put it on the stage. It was 
subsequently produced, in the last week of their season, 
by the B.N.O.C. 

One expects so little from a students’ operatic per- 
formance that the recent undertakings of the Royal 
College have provided a salutary and agreeable shock. 
It is constantly asserted that none of our schools of music 
can teach people to sing; but the Royal College certainly 
has taught some of its pupils to make their words dis- 
tinctly audible in the theatre. ‘The productions are 
rehearsed with intelligence and care, a proceeding some- 
what unusual on the professional operatic stages of this 
country; and in spite—or possibly because—of the 
limited mechanical resources of the little theatre, the 
scenic arrangements and the lighting show not only 
intelligence, but originality. The Royal College evi- 
dently intends to give a lead, both practi and 
theoretical, to English opera, and the professional com- 
panies, if they have any sense, ought to be only too glad 
to come and pick up ideas in Prince Consort Road. 

It is not my intention to criticize either ‘‘ Mid- 
summer Madness’ or “ Hugh the Drover ” as isolated 
performances. I hardly wish even to criticize them on 
their intrinsic merits as musical compositions. What 
chiefly interests me about them is their intention, and 
their relation to the previous history and the future 
history of the English musical stage. Their popular 
success is no concern of the contemporary historian, until 
it may have produced its crop of imitations. However 
successful they may be, it would mislead the reader to 
call them ‘‘ epoch-making ’’; but even supposing that 
both had been condemned to failure, they would have 
been none the less epoch-marking. Both of them are in 
the first place products—and they are the first inde- 
pendent operatic products—of the folk-song movement. 
‘* Shamus O’Brien ’’ was not a product of the folk-song 
movement but an incentive towards it. The folk-song 
movement first affected the stage when the late Mr. 
Sharp compiled his awkward, yet attractive, incidental 
music to Mr. Granville Barker’s production of ‘‘ A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.” It was about this date that 

Vaughan Williams began the composition of “‘ Hugh the 
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Drover,’’ after having ‘had the benefit of a certain stage 
experience in “ The Wasps” of Aristophanes at Cam- 
bridge (1909). The revival of the ‘‘ Beggar’s Opera ”’ 
was a further result of the folk-song movement, and its 
popular success made possible the production of both 
“Hugh the Drover” and ‘“ Midsummer Madness.” 
“Hugh the Drover” is a full-blown opera, in spite of 
being called a ballad opera, and is addressed to unso- 
phisticated audiences. “ Midsummer Madness” is an 
amusing little play with miniature songs and concerted 
pieces, designed chiefly for an audience that can appre- 
ciate satire and wit. But since both works are pioneer 
experiments in new directions, both pairs of librettist 
and composer have been inhibited by a certain timidity. 
Both couples have clung desperately to the safe anchor- 
age of “ simplicity.” This gives to both works a certain 
diagrammatic character. They demonstrate possibilities, 
and what is important, they demonstrate them very con- 
vincingly. On each of these two operas I have heard the 
frequent comment that they are “very slight.” It isa 
true judgment, and it is for that reason that I hope both 
composers will as soon as possible follow up these 
“slight ’’ experiments by works of heavier scale on 
similar principles. 

“Hugh the Drover’? was openly modelled on 
Smetana’s “ Bartered Bride.’’ Quite apart from the 
relative merits of Smetana and Vaughan Williams, to 
compare which would be as absurd as to compare the 
relative values of Bohemian and English folk-tunes, it 
is evident that simple as the Bohemian play is, there is 
a great deal more stuff in it than in “ Hugh the Drover.” 
The main idea in both plots is practically the same, but 
Mr. Harold Child reduces his drama to the merest cut- 
line. The English opera has a minimum of plot, of 
passion, and even of humour. On the other hand, ‘t has 
vividly effective stage pictures; it has in the highest 
degree that emotional appeal which one has to call by 
that inadequate name “atmosphere.’’ Yet in one 
quality “ Hugh the Drover” belongs to the past rather 
than to the present. Its characters are unreal, not by 
reason of what they do or say, but by reason of what they 
sing. When they are at the height of passion they sing 
folk-songs, or something like them. The folk-ballad 
may tell a tale of passion, but it is “ emotion recollected 
in tranquillity ’’; it is not the expression of feeling 
experienced here and now, as all dramatic expression 
must be, but the evocation of a romantic memory. And 
this romantic, evocatory atmosphere is curiously inten- 
sified by the musical character of the themes, mostly 
pentatonic, which, fluctuating between major and minor, 
generate a half-melancholy wistfulness. It is indeed the 
atmosphere of England, where “the lowing herd winds 
slowly o’er the lea.’’ What pulls the whole opera 
together, breaks the conventionality, and lifts the work 
on to a fresh plane, is the hero’s vigorous monologue at 
the end, in which he bitterly attacks the petty-minded- 
ness of the town-dwellers. Mr. Child and Dr. Vaughan 
Williams have here set their stage managers a difficult 
problem. The man of experience, who “knows the 
ropes,” sees at once that the easiest solution of the prob- 
lem is to cut the whole episode out altogether and make 
a conventional end to a conventional opera. The Royal 
College did not solve the problem happily, but they at 
least attempted to solve it honestly. 

“ Midsummer Madness” is also rather diagram- 
matic, but in this case mathematical ingenuity makes for 
entertainment. Mr. Gibbs is a faithful disciple of 
Vaughan Williams, and something of the same melan- 
choly wistfulness hangs over his melodies, and gives them 
their peculiarly English charm. But slight as this little 
work is, its very slightness has presented Mr. Gibbs with 
a far more difficult technical problem than was offered to 
Dr. Vaugham Williams by Mr. Child. Natural charm may 
draw audiences to Hammersmith, but it will be skill and 


ingenuity that will hold them. ‘‘ Midsummer Madness”’ © 


creates a new convention. When audiences have 
grasped it, and when actors have learned how to move 
easily within its limitations, both poet and composer will 
find their next task easier. At any rate, two new roads 
have been starced. Epwarp J. Dent. 


ART 


A MOSAIC IKONE OF THE BLESSED OLIVER 
PLUNKETT. 


LIVER PLUNKETT, Archbishop of Armagh 
O and titular Primate of Ireland, was a martyr. 
He was hanged, drawn and quartered at 
Tyburn on July 1st, 1681, for high treason ostensibly ; 
in fact, he was done to death because he happened to be 
an eminent Catholic at a moment when the great heart 
of the British nation was throbbing in wildest terror of 
the Papists. Protestants and Englishmen may derive 
what comfort they can from the fact that it was a friar 
and an Irishman that swore the archbishop’s life away ; 
nothing can make the affair anything but shameful to 
the British Government, judges, jury, and people. Ten 
years ago one used to wonder ‘how such things could 
have been. Having lived through the war, one only 
wonders why they have not been repeated. In any 
moment of national anxiety a Titus Oates may be sure 
of finding a press, a public, an executive, and a judi- 
ciary not less amenable to the arts of the patriotic per- 
purer than those which made a martyr of Oliver 
Plunkett. 

The mosaic figure which Mr. Anrep has set in his 
honour, and which unluckily is so placed in Westmin- 
ster Cathedral as to be almost invisible by daylight, 
reveals a new facet of that remarkable artist’s talent. 
The conception is definitely hieratic, and the temptation 
to express it in purely Byzantine terms must have been 
almost irresistible. Mr. Anrep had only to imitate one 
of those grand ecclesiastical figures in S. Vitale or 
S. Apollinare Nuovo or 8. Apollinare in Classe; he had 
only to follow in the footsteps of that admirable archi- 
tect who, out of knowledge and love of Byzantine art, 
evolved the noble basilica in which his ikone was to 
stand ; he had only to take the line of least resistance, 
and, with his undeniable mastery and scholarship, the 
thing was done. Instead, he has set himself a more 
difficult problem, and has created a more original work. 
He accepted the Byzantine conception of a saint without 
forgetting that Plunkett was a seventeenth-century 
divine. Presumably, there was some portrait to give 
a hint. At any rate, as point of departure for an 
abstract and impressive design he has taken one of those 
formidable heads with which seventeenth-century 
engravings make us acquainted, if not familiar—the 
head of one of those characters we meet and admire and 
fear a little in Clarendon and Burnet. In this mosaic 
ikone the sense of an individual is surprisingly strong, 
character being underlined by an emphatic mani- 
pulation of linear design. It is the design, however, 
that provokes our emotion. The character of the indi- 
vidual is completely fused in the hieratic conception ; 
and whatever of either man or priest may reach us is 
carried, as an overtone, on the lines and colours of an 
austere and abstract composition. 

Technically, this mosaic, like all Mr. Anrep’s work, 
deserves not only admiration, but the closest study. His 
use of gold—gold broken up by black relief arising 
naturally out of a sensitive and intelligent use of the 
medium—though familiar enough to anyone acquainted 
with the masters, may well strike a visitor to this 
cathedral as something like the rediscovery of a lost 
process. Turn into a neighbouring chapel if you wish 
to see how the glorious metal is systematically misused 
by modern mosaicists. They make it look expensive: 
Mr. Anrep, like the masters, makes it sumptuous. 
Mother-of-pearl, too, another exquisite and maltreated 
material, is, under the artist’s sensitive touch, allowed 
. — naturally—that is dully—through it dappled 
cloud. 

One cavil: this ikone, besides being placed on the 
dark side of a pillar, is enclosed in a foolish and injurious 
frame of white marble. The fault, I understand, is 
none of the artist’s: apparently, the frame was there 
to be filled. But will not Mr. Anrep’s success under 
hampering limitations tempt the authorities to give him 
a. freer hand in the chapel hard by which is waiting to 
be decorated ? Curve Bet. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 





THE STRANGE HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 


T is probable that few people will agree with me when 
| I say that the most amusing books are to be found, 
not among the light or the humorous, but among 
those which, at first sight, are stiff with dull facts. It 
is, however, true. Only you must not think that all 
heavy books and serious tomes are amusing ; if you hope 
to get a smile out of Bishop Stubbs or the ‘‘ Species 
Plantarum ”’ of Linneus, you will, no doubt, be dis- 
appointed ; you must have an eye, a flair, an instinct for 
the right kind of serious book. I knew at once when 
I saw the outside of ‘‘ A Survey of the History of Educa- 
tion,’’ by Helen Wodehouse (Arnold, 6s.), that here was 
a book which would interest me thoroughly and which 
probably had buried in it some extremely amusing facts. 
It is, of course, a perfectly serious work in “The 
Modern Educator’s Library,”’ and its outside is that of 
an ordinary ‘‘ primer ’’; but I was not disappointed. 
* * * 

Less than sixty years ago the Schools Inquiry Com- 
mission was appointed to report on the condition of 
education in the average middle-class school which was 
not a public school. The Commissioners inspected a 
large number of private girls’ schools. The report 
reveals a really amazing state of mind, both in 
the schoolmistresses and in the Commissioners. Many 
of the ladies resented the presentation of a questionnaire. 
One replied that the ‘‘ questions were too inquisitorial 
for any woman of spirit to answer ’’; another replied: 
‘* We have always been private in our home, and desire 
so to remain, in spite of the march of intellect in the 
nineteenth century ’’; a third replied to Mr. Fitch, one 
of the Commissioners, that she hoped he ‘‘ would not 
think her superstitious, but she never counted her pupils ; 
she had a feeling that it was unlucky to do so.” The 
ideas of some of the mistresses on the subject of education 
were hazy. One lady, when asked to give a schedule of 
school instruction, replied that she had two students in 
biography, two in astronomy, and one in mythology ; 
but, on inquiry, this was found to mean that “the 
students in question are at present engaged in learning 
the chapters in Mangnall which refer to the specified 
subjects.’’ One ‘‘ young lady of upwards of twenty years 
of age,’’ who appears to have still been receiving her 
education, ‘‘ was perfectly startled,’’ says a Commis- 
sioner, ‘‘ when I pointed out to her that three halfpence 
are l}d.’’ One of the Commissioners reported that in 
his opinion ladies’ schools produced “ an inability on the 
part of unoccupied females to undergo intellectual 
fatigue.’’ Another remarks: ‘‘ I have no hesitation in 
reporting that there are some subjects, those in fact which 
rest on scientific principles, which females at present 
cannot teach. There is a traditional flaw, the result of 
generations of unsound method, which penetrates their 
whole treatment of such subjects.’’ Mr. Bryce was even 
more distressed by the condition of mind of unoccupied 
females in the year 1868; in geography he found 

‘* nothing to call for special’ remark in the manner of 
teaching, except as respects that exalted branch of it 
which . . . is entitled ‘ The Use of the Globes.” When 
requested tc examine a class of girls in this, I found it 
expedient to begin by asking, ‘ What is the equator?’ 
Their answer to this . . . usually showed so hazy a com- 
prehension . . . as to make it unnecessary to proceed 
further.”’ 

« * * 

It would not be fair to Miss Wodehouse to leave any 

reader with the impression that her book is only a reposi- 





tory of curious and amusing facts. She has attempted, 
with a certain amount of success, to do what was well 
worth the doing. I do not know of any good general 
history of education, but surely nothing would be more 
interesting and instructive than to trace what, in the 
various ages, the adult members of the human species 
have considered that it was desirable to teach their 
young. This is what Miss Wodehouse has tried to do. 
Her book is excellent up to a point, for it gives one an 
admirable bird’s-eye view of the theory and practice of 
education from 1500 B.c. to the present day. Its faults 
are due partly to the fact that her subject is too vast to 
be packed into 200 pages, and partly to the fact that, 
considering the space at her disposal, she becomes occa- 
sionally disproportionately detailed. 


* * * 


Her book has impressed one or two points upon me. 

One is the extraordinary conservatism of the human mind 
with regard to education. In her final chapter she 
quotes Mr. Leach as saying that ‘‘ the subjects and 
methods of education remained the same from the days 
of Quintilian to the days of Arnold, from the first cen- 
tury to the mid-nineteenth century of the Christian era.’’ 
But this conservatism persisted well beyond the middle 
of the nineteenth century ; at the end of it thecurriculum 
of many small boys in the public schools did not differ 
essentially from that of Quintilian’s pupils. And there 
is one very curious feature in this educational conserva- 
tism. In all ages and among all European peoples the 
subject-matter of education has almost invariably been 
dead ; it seems as though human beings have an instinct 
against teaching their children anything connected with 
the world of living men and living ideas, anything which 
has not been stone-dead for at least a century. The fact 
that in 1890 hundreds of boys between the ages of nine 
and nineteen still spent five hours a day in learning two 
dead languages is only a particular instance of this 
remarkable phenomenon. In the time of Erasmus, when 
Latin was still a written and spoken language, boys were 
not taught the comparatively easy accomplishment of 
colloquial Latin ; they were compelled with infinite labour 
to learn to write exactly as the Roman of the Ciceronian 
age wrote Latin. And if one goes still further back to the 
time of Quintilian, one finds him ‘‘ inclined to think ”’ 
that Greek language and literature—the language and 
literature of a Greece which had already been dead 
several hundred years—should take precedence over that 
of the living Latin. I do not know what exactly is at 
the root of this human instinct to teach the young only 
what is completely disconnected with their own lives. I 
suspect that it is partly due to an unconscious mono- 
polistic ‘‘ mystery ’’ attitude on the part of the teaching 
profession. The teacher’s position is strengthened if 
education remains something of a ‘‘ mystery ’’ into which 
only he and a few others can initiate the young. One 
can see how in the public schools and older universities 
classical education has thus become, to some extent, a 
vested interest, and how this affects any proposal to 
modify the curriculum. But there must be also some- 
thing much deeper at the root of so wide-spread a 
characteristic of mankind. It is probably part of that 
inveterate conservatism of man which makes him shrink 
from obeying any laws or thinking any thoughts except 
those which have been laid down for him by the dead. 


Lzonarp Woo.r, 
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REVIEWS 





POLAND. 
Studies in Polish Life and History. 
(Allen & Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 

Tuis book belongs to a class which, if not a product of the 
War, has increased enormously in output since 1914. As 
the century-old political crust of pre-war Europe has broken 
up, the submerged nations and States have exerted them- 
selves to attract the sympathetic attention of the established 
Great Powers, whose attitude—whether it were friendship, 
hostility, or indifference—might have a decisive effect upon 
their own attempts to re-establish their lost position. The 
result has been a luxuriant crop of books (in English, French, 
and—till Germany lost the war—in German also) in which 
a popular and pleasing (which, in most cases, means an 
ephemeral) impression of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugo- 
slavia, Rumania, Lithuania, and the other reconstituted 
countries of Kastern Europe is offered to West European or 
American readers. Perhaps a majority of these books have 
been written by members of the nations with which they 
deal, while others (of which Mr. Tennant’s book is an ex- 
ample) are the work of sympathizers and champions belong- 
ing to the nations for whose reading publics the books have 
been written. 

it can be seen at once that both the scale and the stand- 
point of such books make it difficult for them to become 
contributions of permanent value to the advancement of 
knowledge or even to the cause of international understand- 
ing. Is it really possible, for example, in 250 pages to give 
an adequate account of the physical environment of Poland, 
the political history of the Polish people since their first 
contact with Western civilization, their trials and triumphs 
during the last century and a half, and their characteristics 
in our own time (analyzed in cross-section under the heads of 
serfdom and agriculture, commerce and industry, life and 
character, national music, letters and learning, and romantic 
poetry)? The English or American reader, it may be 
answered, will not grapple with a larger volume on the sub- 
ject—especially when there are a number of competing 
volumes in the field; but it may be replied to this that a 
large part of the information which is here supplied has 
little bearing upon what he really wants to know. The 
“historical background,” for instance, has almost become 
common form: the brilliant national prospects in the early 
middle ages ; the moment—some time in the fourteenth or 
fifteenth century, or at least removed by a century or so from 
the present day—when the particular.nation ruled so vastly 
greater an empire than that which it more modestly claims 
for itself since the War, at the expense of its neighbours ; 
the advent of the brutal conqueror (Prussian, Russian, Aus- 
trian, or Turk); the glorious liberation ; and the rosy pros- 
pects of the early middle ages revived in the twentieth cen- 
tury. So familiar has the ordinary English reader become 
with this historical scheme that he is learning to regard it 
with a mixture of boredom and distrust—boredom because it 
tells him so little about the individuality of the nation in 
question, and distrust because it is too often applied ten- 
denciously, in the course of the same volume, to the burn- 
ing political questions of the “‘ post-war” period. Clearly, 
in order to be interesting, this historical background ought 
to be painted, not in relation to the present aspirations of 
@ particular East European nationality, but on a broader 
canvas embracing Eastern Europe as a whole; for Eastern 
Europe does possess a common history which is different from 
ours, and what is essentially interesting to us in the Poles, 
the Lithuanians, the Ukrainians, and the rest is the un- 
Western historical experience which is shared by them all. 

Accepting, however, the scheme of the book, with its 
inherent weaknesses and difficulties, we may still place the 
author among the more critical and discriminating writers 
of his class. He discriminates, for example, between the 
immorality of the various partitions of Poland ; finds a cer- 
tain justification for Frederick’s annexation of West Prussia 
in 1772; has a good word for Alexander and even for 
Nicholas ; and reserves his strongest condemnation for the 
conduct which most deserves it—namely, the Russian re- 
pression of Congress Poland since 1830 and the attempted 
Germanization of Prussian Poland since 1870. Very signi- 


By A. E. TENNANT: 


ficantly, he points out that the grievances of non-Polish 
minorities gave the surrounding Powers their first pretext 
for aggression in the eighteenth century, and he does not 
attempt to offer an apologia for the policy of Polish Govern- 
ments since the War, but limits himself to the prayer that 
Poland may slip from her shoulders the mantle of militarism 
when she is assured of peace and safety by just agreements 
with all her neighbours. 

Such independent and discriminating judgments are the 
best services which the struggling nations of Eastern Europe 
can receive at the hands of their friends in the West who are 
seeking to introduce them to Western readers. When we find, 
for instance, that Mr. Tennant is prepared to criticize the 
Poles in due season, we lend him a readier ear when he 
praises, justifies, or condones. Agnotp J. ToynseEE. 


THE OMNIBUS FOR WEEK-ENDERS. 

The Week-End Book. (Nonesuch Press. 6s.) 
PREDICTIONS are in the air. One of our most entertaining 
writers suggests that our artists are changing their pastures, 
another that in literature we are going to “catch Mrs. 
Brown.” If we reflect on these statements we begin to 
wonder where we—artists and layman—have been grazing, 
how we have become surfeited, and in which direction we 
look for relief. What exactly may “Mrs. Brown” repre- 
sent? To one, at any rate, it seems true that we have had 
enough of generalizing. We are sick of the general impres- 
sion, tired of the bird’s-eye view; we know only too well, 
owing to our indefatigable writers, what clerks and clergy, 
undergraduates, Foreign Office young men, ladies of fashion, 
suburban beauties, people in trains, parks, and omnibuses, 
are like: we know their tricks and tempers, their taste in 
ornaments, their habitual amusements, thoughts, and suffer- 
ings, and their patter. The world has become a great map 
seen from an aeroplane, or a great store where goods exist in 
the mass ; and this way of looking at it has brought about 
a sense of almost unparalleled depression—a sense of over- 
crowding, of monotony, of repetition, of futility—all the 
more dismal because we feel it to be false: we are being 
bored against our sense of truth, against our wills—no one 
for a moment would prefer a bird’s eye to his own. 

And so, if we are to react, will it not be in the direction 
of all that is exact and precise? We shall catch not so much 
Mrs. Brown as someone whose name is as odd as Shandy. 
After this surfeit of production about the masses and for the 
masses, how enchanting, how exquisite, to take again to our 
fishing-rods and pull out a lovely trout or two; to rub our 
eyes and see not a moving staircase of bananas perpetually 
travelling from the docks to Covent Garden, but just one 
nectarine or curious peach ; to clear the mind of all the rag, 
tag, and bobtail images which have been plaguing it, thereby 
annihilating all that’s made to a green thought in a green 
shade. . 

If, then, I were sitting on a bank along the high road 
watching the vehicles rushing by, carrying people away for 
the week-end, I should not stop the char-d-bancs and omni- 
buses nor those carriages in which I could recognize repre- 
sentatives of classes, such as bookies, publicans, suburban 
or society ladies. I would stop those whose contents puzzled 
me: one in which I might find people as strange as Uncle 
Toby and Corporal Trim ; one where Millamant lolled read- 
ing “ filthy verses,” or another in which Monsieur de Charlus 
sat bent, scribbling a note; or an old shabby gig which 
would draw up at a house as definite as that.one which had 
“un jardin en terrace, une vigne au dessus, un verger au 
dessous, vis-4-vis un petit bois de chataigniers, une fontaine 
4 portée,”” and where Madame de Warens lived. 

I should not wish to eavesdrop and put down the idées 
rogues of a picnic party I happened to be near, nor the 
polite conversation of a family of Americans. I would rather 
record that—Mr. L. S. and I, stranded for three hours on 
a heath, obliged to take refuge in an unknown dwelling— 
an empty tower, perhaps, hung with trophies—happened to 
say that... to do this. . . thus should I discover those 
curiosities of temperament, that shape of mind, that know- 
ledge or ignorance, timidity or courage, gruffness or amiabi- 
lity, which are his, and his alone, and not the mob’s. 

If, then, we are in no mood for the general we cannot 

be glad that Mr. Meynell, Mrs, Mendel, and Mr. Goss have 
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started running an omnibus; for this book which they have 
put together ‘“‘for the week-end” can be discussed much 
more easily as an omnibus or as a char-a-banc than as a 
book. It does not impose a criterion or express a taste: it 
supplies a demand. 


‘The editors believe that the object of their compilation 
has been furthered, and its social and sociable character 
ee, by such drawing upon a communal fund of 
ideas, 

“It is our hope that readers will carry out a design 
which we have deliberately left open for co-operation and 
that we may succeed in transmitting to many and various 
groups of sociable week-enders . . . an effective and pleasant 
stimulus to communal enterprise.” 

The language is familiar, and so are the other inscrip- 
tions to do with the open road, rural England, and the ideal 
home. We all know the picture of the little cottage with 
gables, croquet lawn, and wicket which makes some people 
long to take a ’bus; Mr. Meynell entices with the same 
advertisement : — 

“ Theré you are waiting, little friendly house: 

Those are your chimney stacks with you between, 

Surrounded by old trees and strolling cows, 

Staring through all your windows at the green. 

Your homely floor is creaking for our tread, 

The smiling tea-pot with contented spout 

Thinks of the boiling water, and the bread 

Longs for the butter. All their hands are out 

To greet us; and the gentle blankets seem 

Purring and crooning : ‘ Lie in us and dream.’” 

Well may we ask what Donne, Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, 
or Campion, Suckling, and Yeats, are doing here (and might 
I say in passing that if Laura and Dorcas are to read Donne 
they may as well read him correctly: the errors in printing 
on page 36 are grave). And in this curious confusion, where 
there is no discernment between the sublime and the 
pompous, between gaiety and silliness, wit and farce, 
between something and nothing—where nobody seems to 
know that caviare and gingey-beer do not go together—or 
that one does not pull one’s neighbour’s chair from under- 
neath him when he isn’t looking—we may ask again if 
this indeed be a book. Here are, besides poems, ways of 
playing games, ways to cook, ways to concoct medicines. 
No, it is decidedly an omnibus, flaming with jokes and 
posters, loaded with hampers, already full of people. Tom, 
Dick, and Harry, in their new names Lucian, Jeremy, and 
Ferdinand, have got on top with their young ladies. They 
will evidently be joined each week by many others. Mr. 
Meynell is a good business man; he knows a type exists 
and he knows a conveyance is needed. He knows those who 
ply to and from Pinner will want to play “Tishy-Toshy ” 
and the “ Free Association Team Race,” “ based on Psycho- 
Analysis, you know, which is always jolly’’ (pp. 241 and 
234); he knows they will be the sort who like looking at 
their feet through the wrong end of the opera-glasses 
(p. 240). 

And we can imagine them solving the problems pro- 
vided, in the moonlight, after a nice dinner of Heinz and 
Campbell’s pea soup and tinned muscats (p. 256). Their 
friend the doctor will be there, who will not fail to make 
some delightfully free jokes about natural history, but before 
he says “I’m for Bedfordshire” the party will clamour for 
Master Ham, at so appropriate a moment, to read aloud, 
alas! ‘‘ The Ecstasy ” andi “ The Song of Solomon.” This will 
be enough for Saturday night. On Sunday there will be sing- 
ing, ‘‘ sense-tests,” and squabbling—squabbling as to what is 
end what is not a great poem—but nobody will know—later, 
reciting of Hymns of Hate with names, no doubt, prefixed 
of personal enemies: and so the week-end will have been 
“ top-hole.” But do such people exist? Perhaps they are 
only invented by business men. 

As I sit by the high road and watch the bicycles, carts, 
and cars, I ask myself in despair, were I to stop any of 
them, if I should ever be able to see clearly a single, whole, 
distinct human being again ; I wonder if what has happened 
to the Chippendale chair, the rat-tail spoon, and the Persian 
carpet is happening to the human race; I wonder if for 
every Rupert Brooke we get there is bound to be opened 
another department at Heal’s. 


Potty Fiuixpers. 





LABOUR LIGHT AND LEADING 


My Life for Labour. By Rospekt SMILuiz, M.P. (Mills & 
Boon. 2s. 6d. and 4s,) 

Essays and Adventures of a Labour M.P. By Colonel the 
Right Hon. Jostan C. WEDGWooD, D.S.O,, M.P. (Allen & 
Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. Smi.ure has not written an autobiography, but has been 
content to set down some rambling reminiscences. He 
recently made his appearance, in the pages of a contem- 
porary, as a short-story writer; and he certainly has a gift 
for bright, chatty narrative. Reading his pleasant pages, 
which reveal a child-like simplicity of character and zest 
for the beauty and romance of life, it is difficult to realize 
that this is the Mr. Smillie who has given sleepless nights 
to the dear, good ladies and retired colonels of Harrogate 
and Tunbridge Wells. The Mr. Smillie of these “ memoirs” 
is essentially the unofficial ‘“‘ Bob” Smillie of good com- 
radeship. We sit with him, as it were, in his Lanarkshiro 
cottage, and, as he smokes his clay pipe and sips his beer, 
he entertains us with a rich fund not only of personal 
reminiscence, grave and gay, but of more general stories and 
anecdotes that occur to him in the course of conversation. 

Like the Prime Minister, who contributes a preface, 
Mr. Smillie is fond of recalling the struggles of his youth, 
and in some respects his childhood was very similar to 
Mr. MacDonald’s. Both men were born into dire poverty, 
and both in their early years owed much to the inftuence of a 
kindly grandmother, familiar with all the traditions and 
quaint lore of the local countryside. Of schooling Mr. 
Smillie had practically none, but, again like Mr. MacDonald, 
he made “Cassell’s Popular Educator” his University. 
Before he was twelve he had been “ in several jobs,” and, 
after a period of work in a boiler-shop, where he organized 
his first “‘ strike” by inducing one other man to “ down tools ” 
with him until the foreman ceased using obscene language, 
he became a miner. Not many years before Lord Ashley’s 
Commission had reported on the conditions of labour in the 
coal-mines, and “strong men” had “wept” at its reve- 
lations :— 

“* Believe me, they hed something to weep about. Little 
boys worked naked, often in mud and water, drawing tubs by 
girdle and chain. The child went on all fours, like the beast 
of burden it was, and the chain passed under what might 
be called the hind legs. With blistered sides and horrible 
chafings of the legs, filled with coal-grit, they crawled for 
weary hours... ‘The gitls,’ said Lord Ashley—and he 
was not a wicked trade unionist—‘ are of all ages from 
seven to twenty-o1e’—he was talking of trappers and 
drawers—‘ and commonly work quite naked down to the 
waist, and are dressed—so far as they are dressed at all— 
in loose trousers. These are seldom compkte in either sex. 
In many of the collieries the adult colliers, whom the girls 
serve, work perfectly naked’... And in this condition they 
had to drag heavy weights along passages more like sewers 
than roads, in dense darkness, seven, eight, and nine miles 
daily !’’ 

Conditions had improved by the time Mr. Smillie becamo 
a collier, but they were still bad enough, and no one who 
reads it will ever forget his description of the nightmare of 
the twenty-four hours’ lonely vigil which, once a fortnight, 
he had to keep in the mine. Mr. Smillie tells us much that 
is interesting about the improved conditions of the miners, 
for which he has laboured so devotedly. He is, however, 
very modest about his own success, and passes over the 
Sankey Commission with just a few humorous references. 

Humour, indeed, flows freely from Mr. Smillie’s pen. 
Here is one of his many good stories. Larkhall, his village, 
was among the first small towns to be lighted by gas, but 
it was decided, ‘ with Scottish care for economy,” that the 
street lamps should not be lighted in summer, or when the 
calendar announced a moon. 

‘One winter’s night I arrived late from Glasgow and 
found the streets in total darkness. While groping my way 
home I ran full tilt into one of the gasworks directors, also 
groping home like myself. 

. fs awfu’ dark, Tam,’ I said. 

‘ It is sae, Robin,’ he replied. 

‘ Why are the lamps no’ lighted?’ I inquired. 

‘Man,’ said'Tam, in disgust, ‘ dae ye no ken the moon 
ocht tae be shinin’ the nicht? She’s nearly at the full!’ 

‘ Ay,’ said I, ‘ but we canna see her. The toon’s as 
dark as the pit.’ 

‘ Ah, well,’ said Tam, ‘ that’s the Almichty’s daein’, 
an’ gin ye hae ony faut tae fin’, ye needna pit it on the gas- 
works directors. If it please the Lord tae hide the rays o’ 
the moon, we maun just accept His will.’ ” 
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Colonel Wedgwood’s book is a collection of stray papers, 
extending over many years. As a whole, it is somewhat 
disappointing, because we feel that the author's genuine 
literary gifts have lacked opportunity for adequate develop- 
ment. Colonel Wedgwood’s career has been so full and 
versatile that he can have had but scant leisure for writing, 
and these essays are occasional exercises rather than serious 
efforts. So powerful in their restrained vividness are his 
sketches of fighting in South Africa, at Antwerp, and in 
Gallipoli that it is obvious that he could, had time and 
inclination allowed, have given us a first-rate book entirely 
devoted to his “ adventures.’’ As they stand, however, those 
adventures lose much of their effect by being sandwiched 
between carefully argued pleas for the taxation of land- 
values, memories (at once affectionate and caustic) of the 
Wedgwood pottery “institution,” and lyrical pages in praise 
of cycling. As a revelation of a vital, many-sided, and 
slightly paradoxical personality, the volume has its interest. 
But the impression it leaves is a little confused, though 
through it all there runs at least one clear connecting thread 
—the author’s passionate belief in individual liberty. 


GILBERT THOMAS. 


GEORGE MACDONALD. 
George MacDonald and his Wife. By GreviLLE MacDonaLp, 


M.D. (Allen & Unwin. 2is.) 

Lilith: a Romance. By Greorce MacDonaLp. (Allen & 
Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

Fairy Tales. By Gxorce MacDonaLD. (Allen & Unwin. 
6s ) 


Mr. CuesTErTON has written six pages of introduction to 
Dr. Greville MacDonald’s biography of six hundred, but in 
the matter of actual communication it is the other way 
round. The record of MacDonald’s essentially uneventful 
life could very well have been compressed into a chapter, 
but if Dr. MacDonald has thought fit to present us with a 
family album of the MacDonald clan, to raise a pious and 
sky-scraping pyramid of print over his parent’s tomb, we 
can scarcely blame him, if we take it in the right way. That 
is the album way, in which we may or may not be interested ; 

to be bored or irritated by the failure to find revelation or 
even critical illumination in a memoir which is no more 
than filial is to do an injustice to its author. George 
MacDonald came of a Covenanter family of Aberdeenshire 
in 1824, and was destined for the Congregational Ministry, 

to which he attained after a novitiate as a schoolmaster. But 
the heresy-hunters of Arundel and Manchester smelled him 
out; he gave up professional preaching and became a lec- 
turer and man of letters, producing a small library of novels, 
discourses, mystical parables, poems, and fairy-tales. In 
1851 he married Louisa Powell, who was a very human and 
delightful woman, and wrote much better letters than her 
husband’s. If we mention a vast progeny, we have selected 
all the cuttings we need out of Dr. MacDonald’s wide-acred 
nursery-garden. If we stayed longer in it, I doubt whether 
we should come away in the end with a more precise idea 
of George MacDonald than that he was a man of incom- 
parable virtues, insatiable correspondence, and inexhaustible 
family connections which he dutifully cultivated and his 
wife heroically bore because she loved him. She loved him 
with an ardour and intensity which age could not stale nor 
custom wither, and shared his hardships not with patience 
but with eagerness, and I think this is the real significance 
of the memoir. Why, will be apparent later. 

Mr. Chesterton “ gets ’’ MacDonald not merely in half- 
a-dozen pages, but half-a-dozen sentences. It is, he says, 
“a measure of the very real power and even popularity of 
Puritanism in Scotland that Carlyle never lost the Puritan 
mood, even when he lost the whole of the Puritan theology. 
If an escape from the bias of environment be the test of 
originality, Carlyle never completely escaped, and George 
MacDonald did.’’ He escaped from the deadliest fetters that 
have ever been riveted on the human spirit; he did not 
react from his environment, but escaped it. I agree with 
Mr. Chesterton that the national character of Scotland “is 
in reality intensely romantic and passionate,” so much so 
that it has been often turned to diabolism in one form or 
another. Perhaps that was the reason why this character 








ended by being mewed up in the worst diabolism of the 
lot, the dungeon of Calvinism, and what MacDonald did 
was not to run away from it, but plunge right through it to 
the passionate, mystical soul underneath, which his fitful 
genius and much more consistent personality accomplished 
the marvel of expressing. 

Then Mr. Chesterton, who has so often cramped and 
mutilated his own genius by walling it up within 
doctrinal armour, proceeds to write this preposterous non- 
sense: “The passionate and poetical Scots ought .. . to 
have had a religion which competed with the beauty and 
vividness of the passions, which did not let the devil have all 
the bright colours, which fought glory with glory and flame 
with flame.” 

There you see the fundamental difference between 
Chesterton and MacDonald. For to MacDonald there was 
not one glory and brightness of evil and another of good, 
but glory and brightness were justified of their own virtue, 
and, if the devil was clad with them, then we had got his 
name wrong. A great deal of MacDonald’s work is itself 
clad in the curious ready-mades of Victorian pietism, but 
in reality he had no religion, or rather all religions—the 
religion of beauty. He had that rare transparency of spirit 
which reflects light, and that light he threw over the whole 
visible and invisible world. Animals, jewels, flowers, men 
and women, moors and skies, poured forth a radiance which 
was their own, wherever they received it from, from him or 
from God. Dr. MacDonald very truly quotes Blake’s “ for 
everything that lives is holy” as a comment on his father’s 
thought, and it was holy because it was beautiful, 
though I think he would have put it the other way round. 
The complex symbolism and elaborate imagery, which over- 
lay books like “ Lilith ’’ and “ Phantastes,”’ did not overlay 
this simple conviction of his heart, which absorbed his whole 
life to the extent that he refused lucrative positions and was 
content to remain a comparatively poor man all his life, 
because the things for which this generation strives were 
irrelevant to him. His Victorianism of expression also fails 
to conceal it, as it failed to deceive his parishioners, who 
understood very well that he was a dangerous man. Still 
less did it deceive his wife. 

H. J. Massincuam. 


NOVELS. 
The Philosopher's Stone. By J. ANKER LARSEN. (Gyldendal. 
12s.) 
Precious Bane. By MAry WEBB. (Cape. 7s. 6d,) 


Tue contrast between the Danish authors Johannes V. 
Jensen and J. Anker Larsen is complete; the former in 
“The Long Journey” has written an epic of- which the 
processional imagination is tremendous ; the latter attempts 
what may be called a subjective epic. Knut Hamsun and 
the veteran critic Georg Brandes have declared “ The Philo- 
sopher’s Stone” to be a masterpiece. Peculiar in interest, 
it nevertheless reveals a typical consequence of the Northern 
mind. Its theme is the search of the contemporary soul for 
God, as shown by two young men of different temperament. 
The forerunning chapters on their childhood have an 
innosence of imagination that can hardly have been sur- 
passed, and, though the reader may not have been gifted 
with the second sight of Jens nor have been as fortunate in 
arbitrary recollections of immortality, sudden gleams of an 
earliet mind common to all will be brought back by a magic 
word, such as a sense of the forgotten place into which, 
tragically, marble or penknife vanished for ever, that was ~ 
everywhere and nowhere, and that is called “The Gone.” 
Some such sense of childhood dilates through the mental 
story of Jens and his friend Christian Barnes, and seems to 
become the lost Kingdom of Heaven. The progression is 
commonplace enough ; discarding established creeds, these 
students explore theosophy and minor forms of occultism, 
and return differently to that kind of comprehensive belief 
in the goodness of the immediate that is peculiarly irritating 
to the reasonable, and colourless to the imaginative mind. 
Some of these varieties of religious experience display lack 
of humour or irony. Both young men are taken in hand by 
soulful women. Barnes is developed by an American lady 
who is both practical and psychic, shipped to a soul-enlarging 
colony in America, and punched into spiritual shape on 4 
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cowboy ranch. The book, despite its common sense and 
mockery of perpetual motion, might have become a collec- 
tion of sectarian oddities but for an epic undertone of the 
struggle between good and evil. The conflict is, neverthe- 
less, obscured by crowded characterization and detail, and 
by our own lost medieval sense, so that the intended clash 
of dark upon angelic swords comes faintly from battles long 
ago. The power of the Danish novelist is best shown in the 
description of delusional or mystic states; here is a sim- 
plicity that recalls “‘ Hunger” deprived of its queer humour, 
the writings of Strindberg when he hid himself in Paris, and 
behind all, Swedenborg. Mortals will find most interest in 
the packed glimpses of small towns and of Copenhagen, in 
the unusual press of characters, and in what may be called 
the varieties of sexual experience, theugh the latter are 
sublimated by a process which seems inevitable to the 
Northern mind, and of which even Ibsen in his poetic period 
was guilty—so that through darkness or common light shines 
and beckons the ‘‘Ever-Womanly.” The excellent transla- 
tion is by Mr. Arthur G. Chater. 

“Precious Bane” deals with the less spiritual pursuit 
of a metal that, with the growth of paper, has become rele- 
gated to the Miltonic Hell. It is the well-known moral story 
of a man who turns earth into gold by sweat and succumbs 
to greed. The rich idiom, and rhythm, when one has fallen 
into step, cannot be overpraised. Here is a lovely Shrop- 
shire in the days of the French wars. Old customs are 
renewed intensely, and one can only clamour against the 
too much richness of lore and season. A fatal strain from 
“A Shropshire Lad,” or the unhappy association by reac- 
tion of agrarian fiction with crime, darkens the story, yet 
because of a suffusive beauty one remembers with a shock 
that the chief character, Gideon Sarn, killed his father, 
poisoned his mother, and drove the frail girl that he had 
seduced to her drowning. 

Austin CLARKE. 


THE LATEST LIGHT ON A STUBBORN PROBLEM. 


Dock Labour and Decasualisation. By E. C. P. LAscELLEs 
and 8. 8S. BULLocK. (King. 10s. 6d.) 


Tus authors of this book disclaim in their preface any 
discovery of new facts, and for the period up to the War they 
content themselves with summarizing very ably the descrip- 
tions and analyses of their many predecessors. Their history 
of what happened during the War and since is detailed and 
interesting. Trade Unionism has become much stronger, and 
this brings a solution of the casual labour problem nearer 
to practicability. Several minor improvements in conditions, 
which the authors note, are attributed by them to this 
increased strength of the workers. The three morning calls 
at intervals of an hour have been replaced by a single call. 
Petty abuses of the power of foremen, so often complained of 
in the past, are said to be diminishing. The continual drift 
of newcomers into an overstocked occupation has almost 
everywhere received some check. But when that is said, all 
is said. There is still the sickening business of daily selec- 
tion and rejection from large competing crowds at a number 
of scattered taking-on places. 

Messrs. Lascelles and Bullock make quite clear that a 
great opportunity was lost in 1919, that year of lost oppor- 
tunities. Scarcity of labour and the working of the Military 
Service Act had made it necessary to keep a register of dock 
labourers during the War. When the War ended, schemes 
were drawn up hurriedly to prevent the docks from being 
swamped by men released from the Army or from munition 
works, and to restore returning dockers to their old place in 
the industry. A Central Joint Committee, representing all 
the ports, discussed the means of securing more regular 
employment; and for a time it looked as if reorganization 
were close at hand. But the talk did not issue in action, and 
everyone concerned grew tired, and in the deadly atmosphere 
of 1920 and 1921 a great many registration schemes went to 
pieces. Even where a register was kept, admissions were 
made far too freely. 

The Shaw Report laid down the important principle that 
the industry ought to maintain its reserve of labour. But 
again nothing definite was done. After the strike of last 
February a fresh committee was set up to inquire into the 










means of applying that principle, but it has not got beyond 
recommending registration in every port. A private member’s 
Bill has had the common fate of private members’ Bills, so 
that in point of security the docker is not much better off 
than he was a dozen years ago. 

Why is it so difficult to make headway? The answer 
of Messrs. Lascelles and Bullock is that there has never 
been offered any sufficient immediate inducement to reform. 
Schemes of registration and of organized distribution of 
labour are troublesome: they involve changes of customs of 
long standing. Employers and trade-union officials realize 
the possibilities of friction, and they look at such schemes 
without enthusiasm. The gain is too distant to catch the 
imagination of the rank and file. And since nobody cares 
a about the scheme, the difficulties are allowed to 

ill it. 

The dilemma is, as the authors point out, that to make 
a scheme appeal there should be a guarantee of maintenance, 
but that it is almost impossible to offer maintenance until 
the huge numbers have been reduced by just such a scheme. 
There is, therefore, a deadlock. The suggestion of the 
authors is that the Government should put pressure on the 
industry by increasing substantially the contribution for 
unemployment insurance without increasing the benefit. 
This would be just, since the risk is abnormally heavy. But 
it is not by itself a very attractive proposal. Would it not 
be possible to add to it a promise of a small guaranteed 
wage at the end of five years, conditional on a reduction in 
the number on the register? 

This book is valuable for its careful and detailed study 
of the technique of decasualization ; it is a hopeful sign that 
we have arrived at that stage. It ought to be of great 
assistance to all who have the preparation or carrying out 
of schemes. One would like to think of it as the last book 
but one upon this subject. The last book, a pleasant book 
to write, will tell the complete story and record the final 
achievement of a guaranteed livelihood for every docker. 
It ought to be an interesting study in how reforms come 
about, and why some of them take so much longer than 
others. It should deal, too, with a subject about which 
Messrs. Lascelles and Bullock do not say much, the gradual 
conversion of the trade-union leaders from hostility to a 
belief in decasualization. Whilst it is true that the salvation 
of the industry must be worked out by those in it, yet the 
docks are a conspicuous case of the impetus to reform 
coming largely from outside. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE. 
Le Réle Politique de Marie Antoinette. By JEANNE 

ARNAUD-BOUTELOUP, (Paris: Champion. 25fr.) 

It is unlikely that the future holds in store for us any 
further information about Marie Antoinette. All her private 
correspondence still in existence has probably been discovered 
and published, so that we are now in a position to form 
a reasonable estimate of her life and political character. The 
time has gone by both for gush ard invective. Madame 
Arnaud-Bouteloup has tried to compress into one volume 
the mass of correspondence written by and around Marie 
Antoinette, and has produced one of those admirable “ boil- 
downs” at which the French excel. Naturally, the life of 
the Queen falls into two parts, divided by the outbreak of 
the Revolution. For the first part of the reign the corre- 
spondence of Mercy d’Argenteau with Maria Theresa and 
Joseph II. is the chief authority, and Madame Arnaud- 
Bouteloup can only quote from it. We see, however, the 
Austrian archduchess, le gage de Valliance, as she was called 
in Vienna, gradually ceasing to be Austrian and becoming, 
first and foremost, Queen of France. But hatred of the 
Queen engendered hatred of the alliance, and, as the 
authoress cunningly concludes: “ Le mariage de Louis XVI., 
conclu pour cimenter l’union de la France et ]’Autriche, a 
abouti & un résultat inverse et n’a été pour elle qu’un 
élément de dissolution et de ruine.” 

Marie Antoinette and the Revolution is a more com- 
plicated story, but Madame Arnaud-Bouteloup finds her way 
through it with firm step. Marie Antoinette temporized 
with, but never accepted, the Revolution, though it is unfair 
to paint her as an unmitigated reactionary. She tried at 
various times to work with Mirabeau, Barnave, even 
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apparently the Girondins and Robespierre. Her only fixed 
notion of how to get out of her difficulties remained, how- 
ever, a European Congress. She was a partisan of la politique 
du pire (that is, the policy of letting the Revolution cut its 
own throat) till she became desperate. Her situation was so 
appalling that we cannot severely blame her. She was 
abominably treated by her relations, who took no interest in 
her sufferings, and who could probably have saved her life 
if they had wished. But her death simplified matters and 
made their designs for humiliating France more easy of 
attainment. To quote Madame Arnaud-Bouteloup once more : 
“ La crainte qu’ils éprouvent de cette présence (of the Queen) 
est telle que si la prisonniére du Temple s’évadait ‘ils 


hésiteraient & la recevoir,’ et qu’au fond ‘ils désirent,’ ainsi ~ 


que le roi de Prusse, ‘ que la reine soit sacrifiée.’ A Danton, 
il semblait dans la nature des choses que le gage de Vallance 
servit d’instrument de paix entre ses deux patries: & 
Kaunitzé, ce vieil ami de Marie Thérése, & Frangois, ce neveu 
de Joseph ITI., il semblait dans la nature des choses que le 
gage de V'alliance mourut pour |’ Autriche.” 

This was the tragedy of Marie Antoinette. She stopped 
becoming an “ Austrian” without being taken seriously as 
“French.” Neither of her two “ patries” cared about her, 
and for all her beauty, charm, and good nature no one save 
Fersan regretted her murder. 


A STUDY OF BRITANNIA. 


La Belle Stuart: Memoirs of Court and Society in the 
Times of Frances Teresa Stuart, Duchess of Richmond 
and Lennox. By Cyrin HucHes HARTMANN, M.A., B.Litt. 
(Routledge. 12s, 6d.) 


WE carry her about now with little ceremony ; we employ 
her to get us a box of matches or a bun; she will take us a fair 
way on an omnibus—she is the old and rather worn Britannia 
on our pennies—but in her day her beauty was supreme. 
Almost the first time Pepys saw her she was returning with 
other ladies and courtiers from a morning ride in St. James’s 
Park. They had been in attendance on the King and Queen, 
and, standing aside in the courtyard of Whitehall, Pepys 
watched them dismount. It was a thrilling and wonderful 
sight, one of the finest he had seen; but, “ above all, Miss 
Stewart, with her hat cocked and a red plume, with her 
sweet eye, little Roman nose, and excellent taille,” was, he 
thought, “the greatest beauty I ever saw in my life,” and, 
‘if ever woman can, doth exceed my Lady Castlemaine, at 
least in this dress.’”’ Frances’s beauty, no doubt, was more 
brilliant than seductive; ‘‘de plus d’éclat qu'elle n’était 
touchante.” She was a little too slender and tall. Her 
waist was perhaps a trifle too high; but then what legs she 
had! Had any woman ever such legs as hers? The King 
was sure that no one had ; and one night when the question 
came up, and the King had persuaded her to lift her skirts 
to show them, the Court was equally convinced. In years, 
indeed, she was still a mere child. When she first came 
from France to Whitehall, as maid of honour to the new 
Queen, she was barely fifteen, and still possessed of all the 
childishness of her age. Her favourite pursuits were 
blind man’s buff and the building of card-castles. 
Could such a child as this ever “ exceed” the great Castle- 
maine—the splendid, confident creature who looks down at 
us, with that curious droop in her eye, from Lely’s por- 
traits, and possessed, through all the early years of the 
Restoration, so triumphant an influence? Lady Castle- 
maine at least had no fears. It was she who first brought 
Frances into notice, had her always about with her, and 
almost forced her on the King’s attention, hoping, perhaps, 
in this vicarious way, to retain more surely his vacillating 
affection. But Frances was not so childish as she seemed. 
In the opinion of the French Ambassador she was the only 
young girl among them all who even thought of conquering 
men’s hearts ; and long before she ever ruled the waves she 
was ruling that strange Court at Whitehall. Most surely of 
all she ruled the King. In a little while it was confidently 
asserted that she had taken my Lady Castlemaine’s place. 
When it was observed at the Whitsun festival of 1663 that 
Miss Stuart, devout Catholic as she was, did not partake of 
the Communion, the inference seemed unmistakable, and the 
French Ambassador wrote home to his master to report this 


t 





“assured mark ” of the King’s success. A few months later 
Pepys noted in his diary how “ the King doth doat upon Mrs. 
Stewart only, and that to the leaving of all business in the 
world and the open slighting of the Queen.” 

For more than three years after this Frances Stuart was 
the dominant beauty of Whitehall. The King was con- 
stantly at her apartments. He gave her a magnificent 
pearl necklace. He quarrelled with the Duke of York about 
her. Her portrait was always being painted—as the goddess 
Diana in yellow satin, as a soldier in periwig and buff 
doublet, as a page in a red coat. And yet there was somehow 
a doubt. The King grew restless and distracted. Could it 
be that his suit had failed? After leading him on and 
going so far, had a frivolous girl of nineteen the courage to 
refuse him? It is said that he had promised, if she would 
consent, to make her a duchess ; to bestow lands and wealth 
upon her, to dismiss Lady Castlemaine and his other mis- 
tresses ; but all to no purpose. 

At last, in March, 1667, on a dark and stormy night, a 
surprising thing happened. After sending back to the King 
all her jewels, which were said to be worth £6,000, Frances, 
concealed in a black cloak, stole away, quite alone, from the 
Palace, went on across London Bridge to a tavern on the 
Southwark side, where her lover, the young Duke of Rich- 
mond, was awaiting her, and the two went away in a coach 
and were married. “It is the noblest romance and example 
of a brave lady,” wrote Pepys, “that ever I read in my 
life.” The King was extremely indignant. Such a breach of 
faith and friendship he would never forgive. But within 
a year after the elopement came the harassing news that the 
Duchess of Richmond was fallen ill of the smallpox. All 
the Court was in consternation. Would that wonderful 
beauty be ruined? It was said that the attack was a severe 
one, and that one of her eyes was affected. In his anxiety 
the King forgot hisanger. “This last affliction,” as he wrote 
to his sister, ‘‘ made me pardon all that is past.” He went 
to see Frances, whom he had not seen, as he says, this twelve 
months, and found her, happily, far less injured than he had 
feared. She was at once taken back into favour; she became 
a lady of the bedchamber; and some years later another 
French Ambassador observed how attractive she still was to 
the King. Was she at last complaisant? We shall never quite 
know. Her friendship with him, and also with the Queen, 
remained to the end unbroken. She survived her husband. 
She survived the King. She lived through two more reigns, 
konoured and wealthy, a very great lady. After attending 
the Coronation of Queen Anne she died, a few months later, 
at the age of fifty-four, and was buried, beside her husband, 
in Westminster Abbey. 

Mr. Hartmann’s study is very well done. He has gone 
back, as he claims, to original authorities—to Charles II.’s 
delightful letters to his sister and to the dispatches of the 
French Ambassadors. His book gives you a real feeling of 
the atmosphere of this extraordinary time. It has also some 
excellent illustrations. 

P. M. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Unsolved Murder Mysteries. 
(Stanley Paul. 16s.) 


Mr. Pearce’s entertaining book makes us ask at least 
two questions. The first is, why it is that it is so difficult 
to commit a murder without being caught ; the second, why: 
such books as this make commonly such sober and agreeable 
reading. The answer to the first question would appear to 
be that a very strong motive alone compels human beings 
to kill each other, and a clue to most murders is, therefore, 
fairly obvious. Without the clue of motive the police are 
not so quick as one might hope. Take Miss Camp, for 
example—a_ respectable gil, without money and without 
enemies, who was murdered very quickly between two 
stations in a railway train. Nothing has been heard of her 
murderer from that day to this. So it is with many other 
undiscovered crimes. An instinct, a moment’s madness seems 
to visit some man ; the deed is done; and he is off for ever. 
But why should such violence and meaningless brutality afford 
agreeable reading? Tothat the answer is that we read 
murder stories, not so much for the excitement of the crime, 
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as for the astonishing light which legal inquiry generally 
throws upon some section of human life. Every fact, every 
minute, every habit is revealed, more surely than in any work 


of fiction. 
> * * 


The London of Charles Dickens. By E. BkrrsFrorD 
CHANCELLOR. (Grant Richards. 15s.) 


Dickens and Thackeray, as Mr. Chancellor remarks, 
divided London between them, in a manner very characteristic 
of their genius. Thackeray’s province stopped at Temple 
Bar ; it was only on the other side that Dickens felt himself 
thoroughly at his ease. However we rate the novels, there 
can be little doubt that Dickens made the more picturesque 
choice. In Dickens we are in the very thick—the foggy and 
criminal thick—of old London. The names of his characters 
seem to be uttered by the voice of London herself ; the names 
of his solicitors and shopkeepers seem to be written up in 
dark by-streets and dingy staircases. Those who like to run 
such matters to earth cannot do better than read Mr. 
Chancellor’s minute and authoritative researches. Needless 
to say, his book is not to be read currently, but in the wake 
of “ Bleak House ”’ or “ David Copperfield,’”’? when, with the 
help of some excellent illustrations, it will be found to clear 
up a thousand small mystifications. 


* * + 


A George Eliot Dictionary. By IsaporE G. MuDGE and 
M. E. SEARS. (Routledge. 12s. 6d.) 


A Dictionary of the Characters and Proper Names in the 
Works of Shakespeare. By FRANCIS GRIFFIN STOKES. 
(Harrap. 21s.) 


These two books belong to a highly specialized type which 
is invaluable to a limited class of persons, among whom are 
to be numbered literary editors. Both ars excellent 
examples of their kind. The “George Eliot Dictionary ’’ 
includes all the names of persons, fictitious or historical, who 
play a part in the action of a story, and all place-names, real 
or fictitious, which “ constitute a definite scene.’”’ Mr. 
Stokes’s dictionary is even more ambitious. It not only 
includes the names of characters and place-names in Shake- 
speare, but gives a considerable amount of information about 
them, and it also includes names like those of Florio and 
Holinshed, which do not occur in, but have an obvious con- 
nection with, Shakespeare’s works. 





REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


America, this month, provides the matter for the inevitable 
election speculation and prophecy. Although the situation, 
where only two and a half parties go to the country, seems 
almost childishly simple as compared with the complica- 
tions of the recent elections in Germany and France, or even 
in Great Britain, the protracted struggle over the nomina- 
tion of a Democratic candidate and the final nomination of 
Mr. Davis have given it, apart from pure politics, a first- 
class emotional appeal. ‘‘The American Political Situa- 

on,” by Mr. J. D. Whelpley (“ Fortnightly”), and “The 
American Presidential Campaign,” by Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe, in 
the “Contemporary,” express practically identical views, 
except that Mr. Ratcliffe, who gives a general résumé of the 
unhappy events in the immediate past, is the more sanguine 
about Mr. Davis’s chances. Sir Alexander Harris discusses 
“ Politics and Peculation ” in the “ Edinburgh Review,” with 
special reference to Newfoundland. ‘It is permissible to 
wonder why, particularly in his Majesty’s Dominions on or 
near the American Continent, there has been a persistent 
assumption that political parties are entitled to divert Gov- 
ernment funds for the furtherance of their personal interests. 

. The moral sense has been warped into strange con- 
fusion of the claims of the State with the selfish aims of a 
party aspiring to govern.” 

“The Basis of Fascism” by Mr. J. S. Barnes, in the 
same paper, lays stress on the religious side of the move- 
ment, and gives the impression that Catholicism and the 
Roman idea of the State are its twin ideals, “though no 
Fascist would admit that the Church as a separate authority 
has the right to encroach in any way on the temporal 
sovereignty divinely delegated to the State.” 


The unsigned article “Germany To-day,” also in the | 
“Edinburgh Review,” is interesting, if read in conjunction © 
with “ Hjalmar Schacht’s Reforms: a Letter from Berlin,” | 
by Mr. R. Crozier Long in the “ Fortnightly.” The “ Edin- | 
burgh” article gives some account of that strange band of | 
adolescents who tramp the country roads on Sundays, and 
call themselves ‘“‘ Wandervogel.” Walking in twos or fours, 
“a formation purely military,” and singing traditional 
patriotic songs, they make a sinister procession in the eyes 
of the French, “ who cannot imagine why anybody should 
want to go for a country walk at all.’’ Foreign news of a 
rather thin month comes to an end with “ Naval Scares in the 
United States” by Mr. Archibald Hurd, and “ Mexico and 
Great Britain” by Dr. E. J. Dillon, both in the “ Fort- 
nightly.” 

In the “ English Review” Mr. Remnant gives a transla- 
tion of Notes written in 1919 by Marshal Foch on 
“ Security ;”? and Lord Selborne, in an article on “The 
Unionists and the Constitution,” reluctantly concludes that 
a Second Chamber, indirectly elected, is the least of several — 
possible evils, and urges that as Liberals and Socialists hate 
the referendum, Unionists should support it. 

Turning to more general topics, the centenary of the 
R.S.P.C.A. is celebrated in the “Edinburgh Review” by an 
article more concerned with the ethical than the historic side 
of the subject. The writer, Sir H. Perry Robinson, makes 
a gallant attempt to face sensibly the problem of cruelty ; 
the world at large has lately demonstrated once again how 
difficult that is. Both the “Fortnightly ” and the “ Edin- 
burgh Review’ have articles on Cancer Research. In the 
“ Quarterly Review” Mrs. H. A. L. Fisher writes an interest- 
ing, but inconclusive, paper on ‘‘ Family Allowances.” 

An austere neglect of politics does not save “The 
Adelphi” from controversy. Mr. Murry, defending himself 
against a malicious charge of vanity, invokes Aeschylus, 
Christ, and Mr. Thomas Hardy. It is by the light of these, 
and other, great ones that he works, and “ when I am accused 
of neglecting authority and ignoring tradition, I sometimes 
feel I am the only authoritarian and traditionalist alive just 
now.” Mr. A. E. Tomlinson, in a hysterical denunciation of 
modern machinery, “ Twilight of the Works,” provides a 
pretty case for a libel action to be brought by condenser 
plants, “ shrieking to be repatriated down in Hell, their 
home,”’ and boltheads, accused of “ inbreeding,” should his 
article come to their notice. The lighter touch is provided 
by “On a Jury,” an account, full of slightly conscious charm, 
of the first experience of a woman juror. Mr. D. H. Lawrence 
describes ‘“‘The Dance of the Sprouting Corn,” and there is 
a translation by S. S. Koteliansky of some of Chekhov's 
letters to his wife. 

“The Death of Albertine,” a Proust fragment, like a 
piece of the complicated lace that is made by endlessly 
changing the positions on a pillow of little wooden bobbins ; 
“Ithaca,” another leaf of that dispassionate and disil- 
lusioned advice which none but Mr. Cavafy can offer, and 
“Character in Fiction,” by Mrs. Virginia Woolf, make this 
number of the “Criterion” a notable one. Thére is also 
“A German Eighteenth-Century Town,” by Mr. Osbert 
Sitwell, and “The Cat and the Moon,” a play for dancers 
by Mr. W. B. Yeats. 

The summer number of the quarterly “ Youth” brings 
to a close its second volume, and, owing to lack of funds, is 
the last effort of “ young enterprise” for the time being. 
Rabindranath Tagore writes on “The Renaissance of 
Asian Culture”; the rest is a queer chaos of muddled | 
enthusiasm, reminiscent of the works of Mr. A. S. M. 
Hutchinson. In the confused babble of solutions, offered 
by the editor, Mr. Rolf Gardiner, and by various leagues and 
bands of young people, for all the ills of the world, it is 
impossible to distinguish between the peaceful and the blood- 
thirsty, between the “shining sword” of rhetoric and the 
knife for cutting throats. The “Poetry Review” issues the 
first number of a “ Quarterly Extra” containing one hundred 
and :wenty poems by some sixty-eight poets. 

The tales in “ Blackwood’s” are, as usual, the best of 
their type, one especially, ‘An Enforced Descent” by 
“ Rufus,” showing, in the traditional leisurely manner, — 
what can be made out of a glorified anecdote. 








